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I SPENT six months in Malta, 
October to April; it seemed a good 
idea, after two English winters 
crammed into twelve months, to 
escape to that Mediterranean sun 
which had already, two years earlier 
in Greece, worked its inevitable 
seduction on me. [ did not know 
Malta when I went out there, so I 
suppose I cannot say that I know 
Malta now; but I do know some of 
the Maltese, as well as one can ever 
be certain of knowing anyone with 
whom one has not traded intellects 
and aspirations for half a lifetime. 
Mrs H. was easy to know and easy 
to understand. She sat three tables 
D 


away from me in my hotel and we 
conversed loudly across the room, 
undisturbed by the embarrassed 
whispers of others who made more 
private conversation. Her attitude 
towards England and the English 
was precise, emphatic and entirely 
unambiguous ; it was also, I felt, 
easily excusable, because her English 
husband had deserted her after twenty 
years of married life, taking with him 
her son, her only source of income, 
and the divorce that she could give 
him but which she, being a Roman 
Catholic, could not recognise. Mrs 
H. did not much like the English. 
Nor did she much like Malta under 
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the British. I think it was the civil- 
isation that she missed—what we call 
civilisation when we think of France, 
or parts of Italy, or even Britain if 
we can forget the food. There was 
nobody in Malta who could set her 
hair. She was frequently in very bad 
health and she had to go far afield, 
to the north of Italy, before she could 
find a doctor who did her any good. 
Shortly after Christmas she left 
Malta to go to Florence, where there 
was a bone specialist who had already 
saved her life once. Italy was 
certainly the country that held her 
affections, and would have held her 
loyalty too if Italy ruled in Malta. 
And perhaps, given equal resources, 
Italy might indeed make a better shot 
than we have of building the Malta 
that Mrs H. would like to see: the fine 
hotels, the clean, developed beaches, 
the shops, the fashions, the hair- 
styles. But Italy has its own most 
pressing problems, its own south, 
and Sicily. Mrs H.’s Malta would 
have to wait for a very long time for 
its fulfilment under Italy. Perhaps 
she knew this, even before I suggested 
it to her ; anyway, she went to Italy, 
and I believe that even when the bone 
specialist has done his work she will 
stay on there, making of Italy the 
home that both Malta and England, 
in their different ways, have failed to 
give her. And I hope that civilisa- 
tion, now she has found it, will 
compensate for all her disappoint- 
ments. 

Then there was Tanti’s Bar, on 
the Strand at Sliema. His name may 
not actually have been Tanti, because 





although I saw it often enough on the 
printed paper-bags in which I took 
away my cheese-rolls every week- 
end, I have already forgotten it. 
Even so, it probably was Tanti, 
because there are so few family names 
in Malta that they are found repeated 
in every street and in every strata of 
society. I remember it was a certain 
P.C. Mintoff who took down the 
details of my motor-cycle when it was 
stolen. 

Tanti’s customers fell roughly into 
two categories. Most of them were 
Maltese labourers—builders, stone- 
masons, men who dug holes in roads 
and other men who filled the holes 
up again. Then there were the 
sailors ashore from the destroyers and 
frigates and minesweepers that decor- 
ated Sliema creek; they hung 
around the juke-box and danced 
rock and roll with each other and 
drank Coca-Cola. I came into 
neither of these categories, preferring 
the Italian records on the juke-box 
and drinking mostly Pepsi-Colas. 
But I was a very good customer. 

It was a prosperous business ; 
Tanti ran a very large family and a 
very large car. The first of these, in 
Malta, is no guarantee of prosperity, 
but the second put the matter beyond 
doubt. It was a huge machine, 
almost new, and clearly designed for 
affluent owners of waterside bars 
with large families. I would often 
see it in Sliema, Tanti’s enormous 
face split in that wide grin of almost 
childish excitement which seems to 
affect all the Maltese when they gain 
even temporary possession of a car, 
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and his vast stomach wedged care- 
fully in behind the steering-wheel. 
I think that car had come to mean 
more to him than his business; at 
any rate he spent long hours, some- 
times whole days, away from the bar, 
and Tonio, the eldest son, was left 
in charge; in charge too of all his 
brothers and sisters, who trailed away 
in size to urchins of nine and eight, 
and who would run wriggling like 
eels up the pavements among the 
shoppers, balancing trays of steam- 
ing coffee-glasses and shedding ends 
of macaroni in a slippery imitation of 
a paper-chase trail. 

Tonio was about twenty, and he 
could concoct a cheese-roll in less time 
than anyone I have ever met. He was 
a quiet fellow, but he had a taste for 
loud music and knew the words of 
all the two hundred songs on the 
juke-box. We got along very well, 
without ever saying very much to 
each other ; but I did, in time, gather 
hints and inferences of his politics. 
I was admonished on one occasion 
for reading ‘ The Times of Malta.’ 

“It is all lies, that paper,” he 
explained very seriously, “‘ you should 
not read it.” 

I told him that it was very unlikely 
that any paper should be ail lies, and 
that the best thing to do was to read 
as many different papers as possible, 
picking one’s way between the 
different lies. Fortunately, soon 
after this, ‘The Voice of Malta’ 
began to publish on Sundays, follow- 
ing a very solid Mintoff line, and 
I was able to show him what I 


meant. 
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Later I was to make further dis- 
coveries about Tonio’s politics; and 
Tonio’s politics were his father’s 
politics. But in the meantime I was 


making new friends. 


I found the place first ; only after- 
wards did my delight in it, calling me 
back for a third or fourth visit, lead 
me to the people. 

Those who know Malta must have 
at some time taken the road from 
Rabat to Boschetto; if they had 
passed the gardens, leaving behind 
them that valley of trees, so rare in 
Malta, and the oranges which until 
this year were sold off the branches of 
the trees ; if they had left this behind 
and continued along the road to the 
coast, coming out onto those towering 
cliffs near Dingli; and if they had 
there turned left and taken the cart- 
track, which last year was made into 
a metalled road, along the edge of 
those cliffs, they would have come to 
the point where the road turns in- 
land, reverting once again to cart- 
track, and where the choice lies 
between following this unpromising 
track, or turning back for Dingli or 
Boschetto, or . . . 

There is another, even less prom- 
ising track which leads off to the 
right towards a headland of the 
cliffs. Unpromising, that is to say, 
if you are going anywhere in par- 
ticular ; but if you are simply going, 
then this is the way to go. It is the 
way to Fawwara. 

Along that part of the coast the 
cliffs, which rise in places to about 
eight hundred feet, seldom fall 
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straight to the sea ; instead they drop 
in massive steps two or three hundred 
feet at a time, and each step leaves 
a shelf of hill-side clinging to its 
precarious hold between cliff and 
cliff. Fawwara is such a shelf, but 
it is one of the biggest of them all. 
In my mind I always think of it as a 
valley, but this is not strictly true, 
because one side, though still far 
above it, is open to the sea. 

Here scraps of fields slide precipit- 
ously at each other’s heels, ribbons 
of dry grudging soil, steeper and 
steeper until the stone walls can hold 
them no longer and the ground falls 
away sheer to the water, still three 
hundred feet below. Here nothing 
can escape the sun; for the valley 
opens like a flower to the south and 
catches each probing ray from dawn 
to sunset, folding all that brilliance 
into the small compass of its rock- 
fast arms. In summer it is very, very 
hot, and days pass when no breath of 
wind creeps in over the sea to lick the 
aching heat of dust, scorched stones, 
withered, ashy thistles. Nature, 
though, dictates a design even 
through her most wilful cruelties ; 
what the sun seems to kill is only 
forced under, under the dry cracked 
soil, under the burnt rocks. When 
the autumn rains rush down the 
rutted cart-track, stream from the 
overhanging crags, saturate the 
parched earth, the valley stirs with 
a new life ; a new year begins. 

This, then, is Fawwara; but for 
two things. For it has also a cluster 
of buildings, a low flat-topped farm- 
house that grows round the red- 
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stained dome of a little church ; and 
it has fifteen inhabitants. 


On my third or fourth visit to 
Fawwara I met two of them. I had 
driven to the top of the cliff and there 
paused to smoke a cigarette, to admire 
the heady, dizzying view of the sea 
stretched out, so far below me, wash- 
ing the yellow rocks with a lazy 
dispassionate rhythm. Presently I 
threw away my cigarette and started 
off, slipping and slithering down the 
rutted track towards the headland. 
There the track tunnelled between 
rock walls, coiled round a hairpin, 
emerged into sunlight again, and I 
stood, overlooking the valley. 

Below me the ground fell away in 
narrow, slanting terraces to a snub- 
nose of rock overhanging the sea. 
The wind crept up the hill, stirring 
the dust, the burnt grass, the grey 
cactus, the thistles. A goat-track 
wound down this arid landscape, and 
I followed it, aiming for the farthest 
ledge of yellow rock which hung, 
smooth and round, high above the 
wrinkled sea. Each terrace was 
buttressed by a crumbling dry-stone 
wall; when the path petered out I 
jumped or scrambled the six feet to 
the next level, and then started on 
again, always down the hill. I was 
more than half-way down when, 
jumping from one of these terraces 
to the next, I landed square in the 
middle of a dozen goats ; the shaggy, 
emaciated creatures scattered in 
nervous surprise, and we all stood 
looking at each other. I heard a 
shout, and turned to see a small red- 
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shirted figure scrabbling up the next 
wall towards me, calling excitedly to 
some invisible follower behind. A 
moment later two pairs of dark eyes 
were looking curiously into mine, 
two cautious smiles spread across 
sun-dark faces. This was how I first 
met Michael Bonello, and his younger 
brother Anthony. 

In its way it was a curiously 
biblical scene, or so it seemed to me ; 
the goats, joined now by half a dozen 
sheep with sour, embittered faces ; 
the two boys dressed in clothes which 
if they had once been European were 
so darned and tattered and faded that 
they might have belonged to any age 
or to any country; and the almost 
desert landscape of that October day 
which was still waiting for the 
autumn rains. They stood there, 
smiling; as though smiles were 
sufficient conversation; and red- 
shirt stood on one leg, scratching the 
back of his leg with a bare toe. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked. 

Red-shirt nodded; the younger 
boy shook his head. 

Another long silence was broken 
when they noticed the camera I was 
carrying. The small one fingered 
the leather strap; red-shirt pointed 
at himself. 

** You make pictures ? ” 

I unslung the camera and they 
posed themselves solemnly in front 
of the sheep, standing like guardsmen 
on parade and frowning with con- 
centration at the camera. I realised 
that being photographed is a very 
serious business. 
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When that was done they relaxed 
again, easing their stiffened shoulders, 
recapturing their irrepressible smiles. 
They examined the camera curi- 
ously, and pulled odds and ends of 
their own possessions out of their 
pockets to show me. Red-shirt 
spoke seldom and hesitantly, un- 
certain of his English ; the small one 
chattered away in Maltese. I looked 
away down the hill, and at the sun 
which was closing with the sea, and 
knew that it was time to go back. 
When I turned to climb the hill again 
red-shirt called after me : 

“You come back again, next 
Sunday ?” 

“TI don’t know; perhaps, if it is 
fine.” 

They turned away and began 
throwing stones to keep the sheep 


together. 


Well, it was fine on the next 
Sunday, and I went back; in fact, 
I went back almost every week-end, 
Saturday or Sunday, all through the 
winter. On that next Sunday they 
introduced themselves ; Michael, the 
elder of the two, began to speak 
more, overcoming his shyness and 
his lack of practice in speaking 
English. When they saw me they 
shouted across the valley towards the 
church and presently we were joined 
by two more boys. 

“‘ They are my brothers,” Michael 
explained. 

“You seem to be a large family.” 

“We are ten brothers and three 
sisters.” 

Soon I had met them all, and their 
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mother and father. The two who 
had joined us were Nazareno and 
Vincenti; aged fourteen and twelve. 
Michael was thirteen, Anthony ten. 
John Mary, the eldest of the brothers, 
was sixteen. Nicolina, their elder 
sister, seventeen or eighteen. After 
Anthony came Joseph and Gesu and 
Alexander and Charlie and Piu. The 
baby, Magdalena, spent half the time 
in a cradle made of struts and sack- 
ing, and half the time in a large 
wooden box, open at the top, which 
is how most of the poorer Maltese 
children learn to walk, hanging onto 
the edges, and are then kept out of 
trouble when they can walk. 

The father of this family was a 
bronzed, smiling man, with short- 
cropped grizzled hair, immensely 
strong. He spoke no English, but 
the older children had all learned a 
little at school. 

The Bonellos farm the whole of 
that little valley, and they have a few 
fields over the back of the hill towards 
Siggiewi. It would be difficult to 
calculate their acreage, because much 
of the land is waste and the parts 
which can be cropped are divided 
into strips and terraces often no 
larger than a flower border in an 
English garden; but the whole, 
including the hill-side grazing for the 
sheep, covers a fairly large area. In 
the winter they grow mostly onions, 
cauliflowers (which grow to an 
incredible size in Malta), a few 
potatoes, and barley that they cut 
green and feed to the cattle. In the 
summer, it is mostly fruit—vines, 
of course, and apples, and a few 
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oranges. There are three steers 
being reared for beef, and like all 
the cattle in Malta they live the 
whole year inside, in a stone hut with 
a small stone compound built into 
the side of the cliff; the reason for 
this is obvious enough when you 
see the land; there is simply no 
grazing for cattle. Even the sheep 
and the goats, scrambling about the 
rocky slopes, can find little enough 
to eat. 

Undoubtedly life is a daily struggle 
for the Bonellos; I do not mean 
that their situation is desperate, and 
I know that they are happy, that if 
their life is a hard one it is also a good 
one. But they live closer to the 
border-line of extreme poverty than 
any of us in Britain could accept. 
The whole family has to work, and 
their working day is from five or six 
in the morning until five or six in the 
evening ; the children who are still 
at school come back in the middle of 
the afternoon and if they are lucky 
they can take their homework out on 
the hill while they guard the sheep ; 
but if there is a field to be dug or 
grass to be cut for the cattle, the 
homework must take second place 
and there will probably be trouble 
at school the next day. 

They have, of course, no mechan- 
ical aids; and even if they could 
afford them, their small terraced 
fields would still have to be cultivated 
in the old, hard ways. The little 
donkey would still have to be 
harnessed to the wooden plough; 
every foot of soil would still have to 
be broken up by hand between the 
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vines; Michael and Nazareno and 
Vincenti would still have to pull the 
young spring grass from the cracks in 
the stones and carry it up the hill in 
sacks for the cattle. 

Their ways are slow ways, but 
they are necessarily slow, and for all 
the endless work there is little enough 
money to show for it when fifteen 
hungry mouths have been fed. The 
children follow the sheep over the 
hill-side, over sharp stones and dust 
and the thickly growing thistles, with 
bare feet. Their clothes are patched 
and darned and patched again until 
they are all patch and darn ; there is 
nothing left of what was once a whole 
shirt or a whole pair of trousers. 
The shoes they have are carefully 
preserved for holy days, when they 
put on their least patched clothes and 
walk the four miles to Siggiewi, to 
the church there, and to call on all 
their many cousins. John Mary has 
made himself a pair of weekday shoes 
out of an old rubber tyre and dis- 
carded ends of leather straps. 

They eat a great deal, but it is 
mostly bread. Sometimes an end of 
gristly meat or offal, a potato baked 
with caraway seeds, a piece of cheese 
or a smear of tomato sauce ; or cheese- 
cakes which they can buy for a penny 
in the village. At Easter they had 
some of their own chickens, and they 
talked about this for weeks. But 
mostly bread: three stone of bread 
a day, or three pounds each. 

On Sundays there is no work, 
officially ; but the sheep and goats 
still have to be taken out on the hill, 
and the younger children are given 


this task; they divide the day between 
them and barter their share among 
themselves for marbles or an iron 
hoop or for the money they earn by 
selling flowers. Through most of the 
year there are flowers to be found 
if they search the valley carefully 
enough, and on Sundays they climb 
the track to the road above the cliffs 
and sell them to the English and the 
rich Maltese who drive out that way 
on fine week-ends. Nazareno and 
Vincenti have become cunning bird- 
catchers and set their traps about the 
hill for robins and sparrows which 
they can sometimes sell in Siggiewi. 
Their father has an old double- 
barrelled twelve-bore, and at week- 
ends he straps on his cartridge-belt 
and goes out looking like some 
bronzed Sicilian bandit to shoot 
sparrows ; or if he is lucky a pigeon, 
and sometimes even quail and wood- 
cock, which make a brief resting-place 
of Malta on their long migratory 
journeys. I went with him once, but 
that day there were only sparrows and 
I found that I had to sacrifice such 
pride of marksmanship as I have; 
a sparrow seems such an innocent 
and inoffensive target. 

In the summer the children walk 
the three miles to Lapsi and bathe 
in the little fishing-harbour there ; 
but curiously none of them has 
learned to swim. 


As the weeks went by, and the 
week-ends, I slipped more and more 
into the background, into the life, of 
Fawwara. When I appeared on the 
sky-line one or other of them would 
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look up and see me and shout an 
echoing welcome across the valley, 
and they would race across the fields 
or along the cart-track to meet me. 
If it was a Saturday I would join 
them in the fields, planting out 
onions or breaking up the hard earth 
with a huge double-pronged hoe. If 
it was Sunday we would sit in front 
of the church, talking, and talking to 
the few people who wandered through 
the valley towards the farms farther 
east along the coast ; or lie in the sun 
on the flat roof of the farmhouse, 
while a great tin of coffee was brewing 
in the kitchen below; or follow the 
sheep across the scrubby hill-side, 
looking out over Filfla, the little 
island dreaming in the sun-washed 
blue of the inshore sea; or farther 
out, away to the south and the misty 
line of the horizon, towards distant 
Africa, which lay there somewhere 
out of sight ; or climb the hill to the 
road, carrying armfuls of narcissi, 
and I would try my hardest to look 
Maltese and speak broken English if 
I thought someone could be per- 
suaded to pay as much as sixpence 
for a bunch of flowers. 

And inevitably as I came to know 
them better I began to think and to 
wonder what the future, what Malta 
or what Britain, could offer to this 
family. For John Mary, the eldest 
son, I supposed that Fawwara would 
one day be his. Like all his brothers 
he has been bred to the particular 
skills and knowledge of a way of life 
that may well go on unaltered for 
generations. But when he is married 
and has his own family there will be 


no room at Fawwara for his nine 
brothers. They will have to look 
for a new life, somewhere else. This, 
of course, is Malta’s problem, but 
for nine sons born to a small piece of 
unrewarding land it will soon become 
a personal problem. 

Nobody can yet tell whether the 
scheme for a commercial dockyard 
is going to succeed, but even if 
Bailey’s can maintain the same level 
of employment as the Admiralty the 
problem will remain, because the 
dockyard cannot absorb more than a 
part of the labour force in Malta. 
And in Malta the whole economic 
stability of the island, and that in- 
volves all the other jobs only in- 
directly connected with Malta’s 
major industry, depends on the 
prosperity of the dockyard. 

All of this is uncertain; but what 
is certain is that given the very best 
circumstances, given a success in this 
new enterprise beyond everyone’s 
best expectations, there will still be 
too many people looking for too few 
jobs. For a long time now Malta has 
had to encourage emigration as a 
matter of vital economic necessity. 

I asked Vincenti on one occasion 
what he wanted to do when the time 
came for him to leave Fawwara and 
find work. 

“I want to drive a bus; or a 
lorry.” 

When we had discussed his chances 
of finding such work in Malta, he 
said : 

“ But I could go to England; I 
could drive a bus in London.” 

Perhaps, if he learned to drive in 
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England rather than in Malta, he 
could. 

But what of the others? What of 
Michael, who is cleverer than the 
others at school, and surely deserves 
something better than a place in the 
dockyard or mending roads, even if 
he could find such work ? 

Or Nazareno, who could be so 
happy with another Fawwara, if 
there was another Fawwara; and 
one day, thinking of all I had told 
him about England where farms were 
so different but were, after all, still 
farms: “You could take me to 
England when you go; I could work 
on an English farm.” Nazareno is 
only fourteen, he will be able to work 
at Fawwara for a few years more ; 
and when those years have passed, 
what chance will he have of finding 
his own Fawwara, or his English 
farm ? 

And then Anthony, and Joseph and 
Gesu, Alexander and Charlie, and 
Piu. The problem is more distant 
for thera, but it is still there ; it may 
mean nothing to them now, but in 
five years, in ten years, in fifteen 
years for little Piu, the day will 
arrive, the problem will no longer be 
just Malta’s, or ours, but theirs. 


On the first Saturday in February 
I was out at Fawwara helping them 
in the fields. Nazareno swung his 
pick deep into the earth, and then 
leaned on the handle, twisting round 
to speak to me. 

“Will you come on Monday ? 
You will not be working on Monday, 
it is the Strike.” 

D2 
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Long before this I had told them 
that I was a writer, but it was very 
difficult to explain to them quite 
what this meant; they could not 
understand a job that was neither 
paid regularly every week, nor seemed 
to involve any superior being who 
exacted regular hours of work from 
me. I think they imagined that I 
must work in some mysterious kind 
of office in Sliema; they were, 
incidentally, very curious to know 
how many servants worked for me, 
and exactly what I had to eat, and 
how many rooms there were in my 
house ; but particularly the idea of 
servants intrigued them. As I was 
living in an hotel my answers to all 
these questions became very involved 
and never seemed to satisfy them, 
they were always returning to the 
same subject. 

Monday, the sth of February, was 
Mintoff’s Day of Mourning for the 
suspended constitution, or simply the 
Strike, as the Bonellos understood it. 
I explained that whether I worked or 
not on that day had nothing to do 
with Mr Mintoff ; as a matter of fact 
I had already decided to spend the 
day seeing for myself how Malta 
would react to Mr Mintoff’s direc- 
tives. Here was my first opportunity 
for gathering information. I already 
knew that the Bonellos were scarcely 
touched by the confusion of local 
politics, that they accepted the 
British connection as a more or less 
inevitable, more or less beneficial 
state of affairs, and England as a 
distant, almost legendary country 
with a Queen and a population of 
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millionaires who drove about in huge 
cars and travelled in trains or those 
silver glittering BEA Viscounts which 
sometimes circled high above the 
fields of Fawwara, and lived in 
enormous houses and had hundreds 
of servants to wait on them. The 
Bonellos are not taught these things, 
but they are deeply rooted in their 
imaginations. That is what England 
ought to be; because England, 
shadowy and mysterious in the back- 
ground, is the prop or bulwark that 
keeps Malta floating in the middle of 
the Mediterranean. 

But although Mr Mintoff, or in- 
deed any purely local figure, seems 
to them a doubtful substitute as a 
guarantee of their standard of living 
(poor though that is), I wondered 
whether they would find it expedient, 
like so many of the Maltese, to pay at 
least lip service to their national 
leader. 

“Will you go on strike next 
Monday ?” I asked. 

They laughed, as though at my 
ignorance, and in a few words 
showed me my error ; for them, even 
if they were interested in politics, 
a strike could never be a political 
matter; for them a whole day of 
potential work could never become a 
pawn in the clash of personalities. 
There were fields to be dug, sheep to 
be grazed, grass to be cut, the earth 
between the vines to be turned. A 
few weeks later they proved this 
point for me beyond argument ; for 
if they are casual in their attitude to 
politics they are steadfast in their 
loyalty to the Church, and yet the 


whole family turned out to work in 
the fields through Good Friday. 
Reading the British newspapers in 
the week that followed, I was con- 
siderably angered by the predomin- 
antly false impression they gave of 
5th February in Malta. The angled 
headlines, the insidious and unjusti- 
fiable allusions to Cyprus, the 
juggling and plain mis-statement of 
figures, did service neither to British 
nor Maltese interests. If Mr Mintoff 
had the overwhelming support of the 
Maltese people this would have to 
be accepted and absorbed into any 
solution of Malta’s problems. But 
even if Mr Mintoff had that over- 
whelming support up to the previous 
April and through last year’s General 
Strike, 5th February this year proved 
only one thing, that Malta, be- 
wildered and divided, no longer trusts 
Mr Mintoff. I am not going to try 
to analyse the results of that day 
because to do so from almost any 
point of view involves begging far 
too many questions; it would be 
possible to pull almost any fairly 
convincing conclusion out of such a 
tangled picture. For instance, where 
is the significance of this? On 5th 
February Mr Mintoff mourned ; 
Tanti’s Bar was closed and shuttered 
with black-edged leaflets stuck on the 
windows saying Luttu Nazzjonali ; 
Mrs H. was far away in Italy looking 
for what she could not find in Malta ; 
the Bonellos were out in the fields, 
bending under the sun as they planted 
out row after row of onions. That is 
Malta today, its people and its 
problems. 
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Nobody won on 5th February, but 
Malta is losing. In a way it would be 
easier if Mr Mintoff could regain 
that support which he once had, and 
give Malta a common sense of pur- 
pose ; but he would also have to give 
her more than the misleading pro- 
mises and somersaults that he has 
been offering over the past three 
years. Perhaps everyone now has a 
slightly better idea of where they 
stand, but it is small comfort to 
discover that we are all standing in 
different attitudes and facing in 
different directions. Mr Mintoff’s 
mistake was to make it a personal 
issue ; he demanded obedience from 
Malta, which Malta was no longer 
prepared to give him. Even those 
who shut up shop or laid down their 
tools on that day were not prepared 
to stay indoors mourning for some- 
thing which had happened as far 
away as London, and for reasons that 
could be laid at anybody’s door. 
Discreetly, in retrospect, the Malta 
Labour Party began referring to the 
Day of Protest rather than to the 
Day of Mourning. 

But if 5th February was not the 
unqualified success Mr Mintoff un- 
doubtedly needed, I see no cause in 
this for satisfaction at home. Simply 
because many of the Maltese are 
ready to defy Mr Mintoff, we should 
not assume that they are therefore 
satisfied with what Britain has done 
for Malta. I have described a family 
which is, apparently, satisfied, and I 
have no doubt that in the country 
districts there are many other families 
like the Bonellos. But it is precisely 
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these people who have the least cause 
for satisfaction, who have gained 
least from the British connection. 
Can we ourselves feel satisfied that 
we have done all that should be done 
for people like the Bonellos who are 
also, like their cousins in Valletta, 
George Cross Islanders ? 


In the towns, even among the 
least educated, we cannot look for 
such simple satisfaction. But the 
mistake, too often made in Britain, 
which may yet lose us Malta, is to 
imagine that there is only one need 
to satisfy in Malta, the material. 
The mistake is to regard Malta 
simply as an economic problem. 
It is unfortunately easy to slip into 
such a frame of mind; to see 
Malta as a barren and unproductive 
rock (which it is) sticking out of 
the middle of the Mediterranean, 
and the Maltese as a difficult, rather 
tiresome people who must be fed 
and clothed and who do not seem 
prepared to work very hard for 
their food and clothes. 

It is true that the Maltese live 
more slowly, and therefore work more 
slowly than we do—that is the 
Mediterranean tempo of life; or 
so it seems. As a matter of fact 
Nazareno or Michael, working their 
twelve hours, will in the end dig 
far more of a field, and far more 
thoroughly, than I would care to 
tackle in a single day. 

Certainly two of the fundamental 
responsibilities of a government are 
to provide a people with work and 
with food. But responsibility does 
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not, or should not, end there; and 
it is by trying to make it end there in 
Malta that we are most likely to lose 
Malta. Centuries of conquest and 
reconquest have contributed any 
number of strains to the Maltese 
people. They have left their mark, 
but the Maltese are, and still feel 
themselves to be, a proud and ancient 
race, springing from a civilisation far 
older even than our own. They are 
not ignorant savages who need to be 
educated slowly up to the prize of 
self-government dangled like a carrot 
in front of the donkey’s nose. They 
are a people who have the misfortune 
to live in an island which historically 
seldom has been, and certainly never 
can be again, an economically, and 
therefore a politically, self-contained 
unit. But a heavy-footed colonial 
policy in their island can only drive 


the Maltese to hate us, to turn us out, 
to look elsewhere for a form of 
government under which they can 
live in self-respect. How often is it 
remembered that we are in Malta not 
by any right of conquest, but by 
invitation; invited there by the 
Maltese themselves, who have since 
served us well enough when it was our 
desperate need ? 

Malta is not a problem of which we 
can simply wash our hands ; even if 
a day comes when the last British 
warship steams out of Grand Harbour 
bound for the Clydeside scrapyards, 
the past will remain with us, and 
Malta’s future. And if Nazareno ever 
comes to England to find his farm, or 
Vincenti to drive his London bus, or 
any of their brothers looking for a 
better future, remember: they will 
travel on British passports. 
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IN A FARM 


BY PAMELA ERIKSSON 


For twenty-three years now I have 
lived in a farm—or rather farms, for 
there have been two of them—one at 
60° North in that region of the 
Baltic where the last great square- 
riggers, like the fabulous roc, clung 
to their island home before extinc- 
tion, and the other at 33° South, 
staring out over the Southern Ocean 
from the shelter of the coastal 
escarpment of Southern Africa. But 
sub-arctic or temperate, the essen- 
tials of being a farmer are the same. 
One must live im a farm, not just on 
it or financially by it. The human 
element, though vital, is only one of 
the many heart-beats that make the 
throb of a farm, and gone is half the 
delight of a farmer if in his human 
arrogance he forgets this. For man 
is an arrogant animal, with less 
excuse for arrogance than the lion 
or the tiger, imagining that all the 
qualities he values in himself are his 
alone. In twenty-three years I have 
learnt that there is nothing uniquely 
human. We share virtues and vices 
with all the other beings of this 
planet. Their shapes and gestures, 
so strange some of them if ours is our 
criterion, blind us to their inward 
likeness to ourselves. How few 
among us can perceive the humour 
in the eye of a whale, or the calcula- 
tions in the mind of a serpent! But 


if a whale wore shirt and trousers, 
and a serpent could scratch its head— 
ahthen .. .! 

It was neither whale nor serpent 
that first split my human arrogance, 
but a mere magpie. I can see her 
still. She used to sit on the paling 
and jeer raucously at my mother-in- 
law, annoying that old lady so that 
I have known her to unknot her 
kerchief and take a swipe at the 
cheeky bird. Yes, she wore a ker- 
chief, for she was Pallas Athene and 
considered a hat vulgar, just as 
vulgar as the magpie. The Finnish 
winter lay hard on us, and Farmor, 
my mother-in-law, liked to take the 
choicest titbits from the kitchen- 
swill to her calves. She never realised 
that the magpie jeered in order to 
make her put her buckets down, 
when, easily avoiding the kerchief, 
it would dash in and seize some 
floating delicacy according to plan. 
Or so it seemed to me. 

But it was in the spring that tlic 
magpie humbled me. The worst of 
the three ‘ wolf’ winters of the war 
was over. Green turf again covered 
the brow of bed-rock where our 
homestead stood, and here the cows, 
by long inbred tradition, gathered 
at milking-time where our milking- 
stools made a tryst for them. But 
the chill of winter dawn and dusk 
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still clung about that springtime, and 
the growth of grass and trees and all 
things edible was slow, oh so slow! 
That year the ice on the timber 
tracks in deep forest scarcely melted 
before midsummer. Hitler’s war 
lay heavy on us too. There was 
chalk in the bread-flour, and the 
milk was as thin as the cows; for 
what milk is there from old straw 
thatch torn off outhouses for fodder 
to Keep the animals alive. I, the 
mother of two small children, fiercely 
guarded their sugar-ration and added 
to it the whole of mine, astonished 
and abashed that in me stirred the 
lust to steal, steal sugar, steal from 
anyone’s ration, steal from the old 
and the weak and the lame and the 
blind, to augment that small monthly 
heap which had to suffice for the 
two of them. 

But now the turf was greening 
again, and soon we could slaughter 
the pig that Farmor had so miracu- 
lously managed to fatten. To make 
the milking of those chill-wrinkled 
teats easier we took with us to the 
milking-place a pinch of the autumn 
lard smeared on an ear of paper—a 
thriftlessness which her daughters 
and I concealed from Farmor. My 
apron being pocketless, I made a 
habit of slipping the lard under my 
stool while milking. One evening, 
when groping for it before moving 
to the next cow, I was surprised to 
find my lard was no longer there. 
It was not stuck to the sole of my 
boot, or to the leg of the stool, nor 
was there the slightest draught of air 
to blow it away. It just was not. So 
Mary shared hers with me, 


Next morning in the stillness of 
dawn the same phenomenon occurred. 
First it was. Then it was not. By 
the evening I was as alert as I was 
puzzled. I again stuck the lard 
under the stool and started milking. 
The milk buzzed into the bucket, but 
below the buzz I seemed to detect a 
faint fluttering scuffle—and sure 
enough, was that not a stifled squawk 
of excited triumph! I whipped 
round in time to see the magpie 
half flying, half scuttling to a group 
of junipers fifty yards away. My 
ear of paper was in her beak. At the 
edge of the junipers she stopped, and 
with her claw held the greasy paper 
while she tore it with her beak. I do 
not know if she tore it into four 
equal bits, but she certainly stuffed 
something into the gaping mouth of 
each of four baby magpies that 
straddled there, squeaking with ex- 
citement. Supper, my dears! And 
breakfast tomorrow morning too! 
Well, I saw to that. While her 
children were small mother magpie 
never lacked her ration of lard from 
under my stool. I sewed on a pocket 
and kept my own store there, wonder- 
ing whether I would ever have had 
the courage to steal my children’s 
food from under a mammoth’s 
milking-stool. 

We humans vaunt our sense of 
justice. Intricate paraphernalia has 
grown up round it: offices and 
officers, high seats, low seats, benches, 
docks, courts, executioners. But I 
once saw a colony of Cape starlings, 
or sprues, as we commonly call them, 
administering justice also in a formal 
way, indeed in the very pattern that 
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primitive man might have devised for 
a start. That they chose a badly 
ploughed field for their court of law 
may have been because the lumps of 
tilth afforded elevated positions for 
the principals. But this I have no 
means of knowing, for I saw it 
happen only once. It may have been 
by chance that the loudest cawers 
perched on the biggest lumps. 

We had gone, in the afternoon of 
a grilling African day, to soak up 
moisture and coolth into our de- 
hydrated bodies, too limp to do more 
than stand chin deep in the pool 
beside the field. A mere human 
head motionless floating on the water, 
even two of them, might be any- 
thing—a lumpy pinnacle of mud, a 
dead bush, unfrightening, incurious. 
With ill-omened chattering the flock 
of sprues that owned this region of 
the farm came clattering down onto 
the field a few yards from us. We 
knew them well. Their activities 
were so diverse that both blessings and 
curses rang in their wake; for they 
had champions among them who 
could split young peas as swiftly 
and neatly as a lass guts herring, but 
they were also specialists at de- 
ticking reclining cows. Now it was 
neither peas nor ticks nor worms nor 
such-like that inspired them, but an 
intense and communal excitement 
which grated in the raucous throats 
of the whole colony. Some of them 
mopped and mowed, and spread a 
wing, and each of them used every 
vocal chord to shout his neighbour 
down. Presently the chaos lessened, 
and before our amazed eyes the 
couple of hundred birds formed 
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themselves into a rough circle, leav- 
ing a small group in the centre. 
Subdued, too, the cawing continued 
in a more orderly fashion, and as the 
central group appeared to become 
more preoccupied (I cannot say with 
what, but that was the impression 
they gave), almost died away. There 
was a period of suspense. We stood 
on tiptoe in the pool. Then one of 
the flock gave a grating shriek, the 
central group parted and revealed a 
single bird huddled and crouching, 
with wings extended and vibrating, 
round whom they must have been 
crowding, for this was our first 
glimpse of him. The outer circle 
set up a few individual squawks ; 
then, with no more warning, a few 
from the central group fell on the 
fawning bird and did him to death ! 
A tremendous commotion ensued 
when we sprang out of the pool and 
ran to save him. The whole flock 
rose in the air, alarmed and furious— 
the language they used was un- 
mistakable. But we were too late. 
The culprit, the victim, whatever he 
was, had no more life in him than the 
contraction of a claw, his eye already 
glazed under the wrinkled lid. Won- 
dering and sad we left him to the 
busy ants. 

This same flock, over the course of 
three years, fed a maimed member 
who must have lost one leg before 
he was weaned. Sprues pull off or 
poke out their food, most of it, while 
standing or hopping on the ground. 
That is an impossibility with only 
one leg, even if you try to support 
yourself with a wing, and more 
especially so if you have grown so fat 
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that you are top-heavy anyway. For 
that is what had happened to this 
young sprue as he grew into an old 
sprue ; he was much too fat, and half 
a size larger than any other sprue, 
and all because he was fed and cared 
for by almost every member of his 
clan. We used to watch him at 
breakfast-time, sitting in the middle 
of our lawn, gaping invitingly, while 
other sprues queued up in order to 
have the privilege of craning on tip- 
toe and stuffing their choicest worms 
down his enormous throat. When 
he was fit to burst he flew up to a 
fence-post, balanced there, and gave 
us an aria. Meanwhile the others 
took the opportunity of scuttling 
about to find the left-overs. When 
they were following the plough One- 
leg would flutter along sluggishly in 
their wake, accepting as his due 
everybody’s longest worms. He 
must have been a burden to the 
community; but oddly enough, 
when he disappeared the flock seemed 
to diminish, to lose its character. 
They never regained it. 

Man must, perforce, understand 
some bird-language. He cannot 
continue to hear the same phrase 
dinned over and over again in his 
ears through the millennia without 
coming to know at least part of some 
of its meaning. So it was that in 
Aland we all know that spilkrakan’s 
muted drum-taps presaged rain— 
infallibly. Come haymaking and 
harvest it was a helpful sound, to be 
obeyed rather than the clumsy guesses 
of the radio. But Aland is ninety-odd 
degrees of latitude from the southern 
cape. We had been more than a 


year on our escarpment farm, a 
droughty desperate year, before we 
noticed, among the symphony of 
bird sounds that rose from the 
great viei, a little drum sometimes 
tapping with a tap so reminiscent 
of the Baltic woodland that our 
hearts too throbbed with nostalgia. 
It took us another year to realise 
that rain, even if it was only 
a passing dampness filtering from 
the sky, invariably followed the 
muted drum. It could not be that 
spilkrakan had followed us! It was 
another year before we could identify 
the drummer, for he was very careful 
to conceal himself when drumming. 
To our astonishnent it was Bokma- 
kirrie, the African thrush, boldest 
and most vocal of African birds, with 
a huge range of mimicry and song. 
But he kept his drum for the serious 
business of prophecy. To our 
further astonishment not one of the 
many people we questioned (and 
many of them were generations 
settled in the district) had ever 
noticed what he was forecasting. 
Fashions in love-making among us 
change with the generations, though 
the modern human modes seem sadly 
undistinguished in dignity or ritual. 
What bird would fall so low as to 
cuddle in a car, regardless of cere- 
mony. But birds, too, have their 
fashions, and some of them are 
memorable. I have never seen 


blackcock at their courtship pavane, 
but I have paused to marvel at its 
music, that ecstatic vibration, that 
supreme expression of the forces of 
fecundity, trembling through the 
forests and seeping to us over the 
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mist-laden waters of early spring 
dawn. 

But for sheer impressiveness the 
courtship of secretary-birds can 
hardly be matched, even when they 
are interrupted and annoyed and the 
gentleman loses his temper, as hap- 
pened when I was an enthralled 
spectator. 

I had been herding some Jersey 
heifers in the irrigated lucerne and 
had just turned them out to lounge 
on the thirty acres of pasture. They 
stood in a soporific group, chewing 
and belching. They seemed safe 
from bloat and I turned to go. But 
viewed sidelong and not through my 
glasses, I noticed two black-clad 
dominies striding up the middle of 
the pasture. Astonishing, this; for 
no Dutch Reformed ministers had 
been near us since we had given our 
public opinion that the amalgamation 
of the churches for missionary work 
would be highly beneficial. I was 
still more dumbfounded when one of 
the dominies suddenly spread an 
enormous pair of wings, and I slewed 
round to get a focused view. As 
soon as I recognised the couple as 
a pair of incredibly large secretary- 
birds I froze to a standstill beside 
the path. 

Now the smaller of them stood 
erect, head proudly lifted, fierce eye 
and fiercer beak immobile and ex- 
pressionless. The gentleman, for 
such he obviously was, spread his 
huge wings, and with a slow rhythm, 
half flying, half gliding, moved in a 
wide circle before his heart’s choice, 
till he came to rest in front of her. 
And there he made, with wings still 
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half spread (I gulped as I saw it) a 
most majestic bow. Then he rose, 
settled his pinions, and they regarded 
each other steadfastly. Presently 
they fell into step abreast and strode 
another twenty yards. Then they 
repeated the ceremony. 

This spectacle had also caught the 
interest of the two heifers. Notori- 
ously skittish, the young Jersey 
female makes of curiosity a vice. 
These two could hardly wait to 
swallow the last cud before they were 
off to investigate. With snorts of 
wonder and raised tails they seemed 
bent on sniffing the very tail-feathers 
of the lady secretary. Indignant, the 
gentleman, who had been floating in 
another ceremonial circle, broke the 
ritual by advancing straight at them 
with menace in every quill. He 
succeeded in shooing them away for 
a time, but as the courtship pro- 
gressed up the middle of the field those 
horrid little Jerseys grew bolder and 
more inquisitive, and, at last, in 
disgust the secretary pair gave up 
their love-making and strode up the 
hill towards a patch of bush. 

While I was watching them, I had 
been made aware, by the faint chirp- 
ing and laughter drifting down to 
me, that some of our piccanins were 
collecting faggots there. Now I 
could see the bundles swaying down 
the path on their invisible heads. 
The secretaries reached the bush, 
and because it was thick and they 
are large birds, they used the path 
also, from the lower end. I waited 
breathless for the result of the 
inevitable collision. 

A ripple of yells and a fountain of 
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faggots announced it. As the secre- 
taries continued, almost without 
pause, up the path, I could imagine 
those urchins wriggling like guinea- 
fowl chicks for camouflage and cover. 

This commotion woke the rest of 
the heifer herd and they skittered up 
the hill to look-see. The pasture lay 
spread, empty and inviting once 
again. The secretaries were as 
cunning as they were amorous ; for, 
floating over a fence or two, they 
were soon back to continue their 
ritual. But by now the Jerseys were 
as bold as brass and came scampering 
down the hill. Interruptions and 


annoyances mounted till the lovers 
lost patience. 

With a running glide first one then 
the other became airborne, snapping 
their huge muscular thighs back into 
their bodies. Streamlined and power- 
ful they spiralled slowly upwards with 
scarcely a wing-beat. With an ache 
I watched their superb ascent till 
they were but two motes in the upper 
air. Despite the sun-shimmer, I 
thought I saw them float towards the 
five-thousand-foot crags of the great 
escarpment. Then I too made for 
home, in company with the much 
subdued and round-eyed piccanins. 
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THE CURVE OF TIME 


BY M. WYLIE BLANCHET 


On board our boat one summer we 
had a book by Maurice Maeterlinck 
called ‘ The Fourth Dimension,’ the 
fourth dimension being Time— 
which according to Dunne does not 
exist in itself but is always relative 
to the person who has the idea of 
Time. M<aeterlinck used a curve to 
illustrate Dunne’s idea of Time. 
Standing in the Present on the 
highest point of the curve, you can 
look back and see the Past, or forward 
and see the Future all in the same 
instant. Or if you stand off to the 
side of this curve as I am doing, your 
eye wanders from one to the other 
without any distinction. 

Maeterlinck said that if you kept 
track of your dreams, writing them 
down as soon as you woke, you would 
find that a certain number were of 
things that belonged to the past; 
others would be connected with the 
present; but a certain number 
would be about things that had not 
yet happened. In my mind, I still 
think of that summer as the Maeter- 
linck summer—the year we wrote 
down our dreams. The children 
always called it ‘the year of the 
bears.’ 

Towards the end of that June, or 
it might have been July, we headed 
up Jervis Inlet, which cuts through 
the Coast Range of British Columbia 


and extends by winding reaches in 
a northerly direction for about fifty 
miles. Originally perhaps a fault in 
the earth’s crust, and later scoured 
out by a glacier since retreated, it is 
roughly a mile wide, and hemmed 
in by stupendous mountains rising 
from almost perpendicular shores to 
heights of between five thousand and 
eight thousand feet. All the sound- 
ings on the chart are marked 100 
fathoms with the no-bottom mark— 
right up to the cliffs. Stunted pines 
struggle up some of the ravines on 
the mountains, but their hold on life 
is short. Sooner or later a winter 
storm or spring avalanche sweeps 
them out and away, and the next 
summer there will be a new cascade 
in their place. 

Once you get through Agamemnon 
Channel into the main inlet, you 
just have to keep going—there is no 
shelter, hardly a place to anchor. In 
summer-time the wind blows up the 
inlet in the morning, down the inlet 
from three o’clock on. In winter, 
I am told, the wind blows down the 
inlet most of the time—so strong and 
with such heavy williwaws that no 
boat can make against it. I know 
that trappers’ cabins at the head of 
the inlet are braced with heavy poles 
on the north side. 

For some reason that I have for- 
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gotten, probably the hope of trout 
for supper, we decided to anchor in 
Vancouver Bay for lunch. Van- 
couver Bay is about half-way up the 
the inlet, and makes a very temporary 
anchorage, only good for a couple of 
hours on a perfectly calm day. It is 
deep, lying between very high moun- 
tains, with a valley and three trout- 
streams. You can drop your hook 
on a narrow mud ledge, but at your 
stern there is no bottom. 

After lunch I left the youngsters 
playing on the beach, and taking a 
light fishing-line worked my way 
inland, perhaps half a mile. The 
underbrush was heavy and most 
uncomfortable on bare legs. Then I 
had to force a passage across to the 
stream, for I had taken a trail of least 
resistance. It was a perfect trout- 
stream—the water running swiftly 
over a stony bottom, but with deep 
pools beside the overhanging banks, 
cool shade under fallen tree-trunks. 
The sunshine drifted through the 
elders and flickered on the surface 
of the running water. Somewhere 
deeper in the forest, the shy thrushes 
were calling their abrupt single note. 
(Later when the sun went down the 
single note would change to four 
ringing ascending triplets.) Except 
for them, all was still. 

I had no rod—you cannot cast in 
this kind of growth, there is no room. 
I did not use worms, I used an unripe 
huckleberry, which is about the size 
and colour of a salmon egg—and 
trout love salmon eggs. Almost at 
once I landed a fair-sized fish on the 
mossy rocks. Another . . . andthen 


another. I ran a stick through their 
gills and moved to the next pool. 
Suddenly I was seized with a kind of 
panic. I simply had to get back to 
my children. I should not be able to 
hear them, from where I was, if they 
called. Yet I listened desperately. 
There was just no sense to this blind 
urge that I felt. Almost frantic, I 
fought my way back by the most 
direct route—through the salmon 
berry, salal and patches of devil’s 
club. 

“ Coming—coming !” I shouted. 
What was I going to rescue them 
from? I did not know, but how 
desperately urgent it was ! 

I finally scrambled through to the 
beach; blood streaming down my 
legs, face scratched, hands torn— 
blood everywhere. Five wondering 
faces looked at me in horror; the 
two youngest burst into tears at the 
sight of this remnant of what had 
once been their Mummy. 

“ Are you ail right ?” I gasped— 
with a sudden seething mixture of 
anger and relief at finding them alive 
and unhurt. 

After an interval, the three girls 
took my fish down to the sea to 
clean. The two little boys helped me 
to wash off the blood as I sat with my 
feet in the stream. Devil’s club 
spikes are very poisonous and I knew 
their scratches would give me trouble 
for days. 

“ There’s a man along at the other 
end of the beach,” said Peter. “ He’s 
been watching us.” 

** All day!” broke in John. “ And 
he’s all dressed in black.” I glanced 
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up—a tall figure was standing there, 
against the trees, behind the line of 
drift-logs at the top of the beach— 
just standing, arms hanging down, 
too far away to be seen plainly. 
Peculiar place for a clergyman, I 
thought inanely; and went back to 
washing off the blood and putting on 
my shoes. 

“ Mummy!” called Elizabeth. I 
glanced up. The three of them were 
looking towards the other end of the 
beach. 

“The man is coming over,” 
Fran. “He’s...!” 

“ Mummy ! ” shrieked Jan. 

It did not take us two minutes to 
drag the dinghy into the water, pile 
in, and push off. The man was 
coming—but he was coming on all 
fours. 

The bear ate the fish that the 
children had dropped. Then as we 
pulled up the anchor not thirty feet 
away, she looked at us curiously, 
swung her nose high to get our scent, 
and ambled back along the beach to 
meet her two cubs. They had 
suddenly appeared from behind the 
logs and were coming along the 
beach in short runs. Between runs 
they would sit down—not quite sure 
what she was going to think about it. 
She did not think it was a good idea 
at all. She cuffed them both and 
they ran back whimpering to the logs. 
She followed, and then stood up 
again—tall, black, arms hanging 
loosely down, and idly watched us 
leave the bay. 

“ Mummy ! ” demanded the chil- 
dren, when they were sure we were 


said 


safe. ‘* That bad dream you had last 
night that woke us all up, that you 
said you couldn’t remember—was it 
about bears ? ” 

* No, I don’t think so.” But even 
as I spoke, I could remember how 
very urgent and terrifying something 
had been in that dream. I hesitated 
—and then I decided not to tell them 
about that blind panic I had felt by 
the trout-stream—after all, I could 
have smelt the bear down wind. But 
I knew that the panic and sense of 
urgency, and the feeling in my 
dream, had been one and the same. 


Marlborough Heights flank the 
northern side of Vancouver Bay. 
They swing boldly out in a ten-mile 

e, making the inlet change its 
course. They rise to six thousand 
feet straight out of the sea, and no- 
body knows how deep it is there. 
The children always hang over the 
gunwale trying to see, they do not 
know quite what, but it must be 
something awful in anything so deep. 

Peter and John were still moaning 
about the trout the bear had eaten, so 
I said I would stop and we would try 
to see what mysterious something we 
could catch. I stopped the engine, 
and Elizabeth held us off the cliff 
with the pike-pole, while we knotted 
all our fish-lines together. We tied 
on a jigger, which is a flat, rounded 
piece of lead of about two pounds 
with a rigid hook at the lower end. 
Then we baited it with bacon, and 
down... down... down... and 
everybody wenched and ouabed for 
better places to see. After a while, I 








thought I could feel something like 
bottom—it was so deep I could not 
be sure. But I jigged the line up 
and down—up and down. Then 
something caught and held it and 
jigged back—it was rather like getting 
in touch with another planet. I 
pulled in, and in, and in. The 
children watched breathlessly, but 
there was more to come. I told Jan 
to take the dinghy in closer and I 
leapt the gap, still pulling. I did not 
know what might live at that great 
depth—I would bring it alongside 
the dinghy, have a look at it first and 
then decide. 

Foot after foot. . . . Then “ Ahs 

. .!” from the children. A bright 
scarlet fish was goggling at me from 
beside the dinghy. It was about two 
feet long and thick through. It did 
not struggle—it just lay there gasp- 
ing. I took the gaff and pulled the 
fish gently into the boat, for water did 
not seem to be its proper medium 
either. Again it made no struggle ; 
it just lay on the floor-boards and 
gasped and goggled as though it 
would have liked to tell me some- 
thing, but could not. 

“Put the poor thing back! Put it 
back ! ” pleaded the children, wring- 
ing their hands. 

But just then a great inflated 
tongue-like thing came out of its 
mouth and stayed out. Then I 
remembered what the fisherman up 
at the Yucultaw Rapids had told us 
about the scarlet snappers that were 
sometimes chased up from the depths. 
Without the pressure of the depths, 
this sac of bladder inflates, and they 
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have to die. They can never go back 
again to where they belong. I did 
not think any of us would want to 
eat it now, so I killed it quickly and 
put it overboard. 

The wind hit us as we came 
opposite Britain River, just as it 
usually does. It blows from the 
deep valley of Britain River and 
escapes through Vancouver Bay. 
After we slopped ahead out of that, 
we hit the wind that blows out of 
Deserted Bay and down the full 
length of Princess Royal Reach. And 
for the next ten miles or so we battled 
wind. It is not a nice wind, in among 
the mountains. It picks you up in 
its teeth and shakes you. It hits you 
first on one side and then on the 
other. There is nowhere to go, you 
just have to take it. But finally, 
everybody tired and hungry, we 
rounded Patrick Point into the 
gentle Queen’s Reach—and there 
was no wind there at all. 

An hour or so later we were at the 
entrance to little Princess Louise 
Inlet. But the tide was still running 
a turbulent ten knots out of the 
narrow entrance. So we tied up to 
the cliff and ate our supper while we 
waited for slack water. 


We were inextricably associated 
with Captain George Vancouver, 
R.N., in our summer-long trips up 
the coast. He explored, surveyed 
and charted the coast of British 
Columbia in 1792, and named prac- 
tically every island, inlet and channel 
—names that are still used. Every 
bay we anchor in, every beach we 
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land on—Vancouver or his Lieu- 
tenants had been there first. 

Vancouver of course had no charts 
—he was there to make them. But 
from old sources he had certain 
reports of a great inland sea in these 
latitudes—and he seems to have been 
convinced that it existed. Even 
when he was confronted with the 
whole stretch of the snow-capped 
Coast Range, he was still sure he was 
going to find a channel through the 
mountains to that mediterranean 
sea. 

In June of that far-off summer of 
1792, Vancouver left his ship, the 
Discovery, and the armed cutter, 
Chatham, at anchor down in Birch 
Bay—just south of what is now the 
international boundary. Then, with 
Archibald Menzies, the botanist of 
the expedition, and perhaps four 
others in the little yawl and Mr Puget 
in the launch, he set off to examine 
the coast to the north. 

Vancouver’s whole outlook on 
these beautiful inlets was coloured by 
this desire to find a seaway to the 
other side of the mountains. Some 
of the party must have been impressed 
with the beauty and grandeur. 
Menzies, the botanist, is more en- 
thusiastic. In his diary he notes, 
‘immence cascades dashing down 
chasms against projecting rocks and 
cliffs with a furious wildness that 
beggars all description.’ 

Coming back from the head of the 
inlet that evening, Vancouver and 
his party, who had noticed the 
entrance to Princess Louise on the 
way up and decided it was a creek, 





found the tide running swiftly out of 
it. The water was salt, and the 
entrance shallow. They gave up the 
idea of spending the night there and 
rowed until eleven o’clock past high 
cliffs to find shelter behind Patrick 
Point. 


The youngsters were delighted 
that Vancouver had missed Princess 
Louise Inlet—very scornful that he 
had thought the entrance shallow. 

“He didn’t even try the right 
entrance, he was on the ledge,” said 
Peter. 

“Well, he couldn’t have got in 
anyway, with the tide running out,” 
said Jan, defending him. 

He certainly could not. Even we, 
who knew the way, were tied up to a 
log, eating our supper while the pent- 
up waters from Louise poured them- 
selves out of the narrow entrance in a 
ten-knot race. 

It was also understandable that 
they should have mistaken it for a 
creek. From the outside, from where 
we waited, you can see nothing of the 
inlet. Two steep four-thousand-foot 
mountains, one on each side of the 
entrance, completely obscure the 
inlet and the mountains beyond. The 
entrance is a little tricky to get 
through at low tide unless you know 
it, but there is plenty of water. From 
water level, the points on one side 
and the coves on the other fold into 
each other, hiding the narrow pass- 
age. It is not until you are rushed 
through the gap on a rising tide that 
the full surprise of the existence and 
beauty of this little hidden inlet 
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suddenly bursts on you. It is always 
an effort to control the boat as you 
hold her on the high ridge of the 
straight run of water down the middle. 
Then, as you race past the last point, 
the ridge shatters into a turmoil of a 
dozen different currents and con- 
fusions. Your boat dashes towards 
a rocky cliff of the cove on your right ; 
and the cliff, equally delighted, or so 
it seems, rushes towards your boat. 
You wrestle with the wheel of your 
straining boat, and finally manage to 
drag the two apart . . . and you are 
out of danger in a backwater. 

The inlet is about five miles long, 
a third of a mile wide; and the 
mountains that flank it on either side 
are over a mile high. From inside 
the entrance you can see right down 
to the far end, to where it takes the 
short L-turn to the left. At that 
distance you can see over the crest 
to where all the upper snowfield lies 
exposed, with its black peaks breaking 
through the snow. At certain times 
of the day the whole inlet seems 
choked with mountains, and there is 
no apparent line between where the 
cliffs enter the sea and where the 
reflection begins. Three miles down 
the inlet, the high snowfields are 
obscured—the mountains are closing 
in. You turn the corner of the great 
cliff that slightly overhangs—the 
cliff they say the Indians used to 
scale, with stones tied to their backs. 
(The one who reached the top first, 
being the bravest of the brave, was 
made chief.) Then suddenly, drama- 
tically, in a couple of boat-lengths, 
the whole abrupt end of the inlet 


comes into sight, heavily wooded, 
green, but rising steeply. Your eye 
is caught first by a long white scar 
about two thousand feet up, which 
slashes across diagonally and dis- 
appears in the dark-green background. 
Again another splash of white but 
lower down. Now you can see that 
it has movement. It is moving down, 
and down—more steeply—disappear- 
ing — reappearing—then in one 
magnificent leap it plunges off the 
cliff and into the sea fifty feet below. 
As you get in closer, the roar and the 
mist come out to meet you. 

We always tied up at Trapper’s 
Rock—a huge piece of rock with a 
slight slope to it—well over to the 
left of the falls but not too close 
to the mile high, perfectly vertical 
cliff. 


“Did this rock fall off the cliff 
too ?” somebody asked, as the bow- 
line was made fast. I was busy trying 
to drape a stern anchor over a great 
sloping rock that lay just under water 
ten feet astern, and avoided answer- 
ing. Dark night was coming rapidly 
and the cliffs were closing in. Night 
was a foolish time to answer un- 
answerable questions. I was glad 
that we could not hear the waterfall 
too loudly at Trapper’s Rock. That 
waterfall could laugh and talk, sing 
and lull you to sleep. But it could 
also moan and sob; fill you with 
awful apprehensions if you did not 
know what—all depending on your 
mood. 

My crew soon settled down to 
sleep. Across on the other side, 
beyond the falls, I could see a light 
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through the trees. The man from 
California who had started building 
a large log-cabin last year must be 
there—in residence. I did not want 
to think about him, for he would 
spoil much of our freedom at Louise. 
Then I started to feel the pressure of 
the mile-high cliff, worrying about 
the two huge rocks we were moored 
between, and all the other monstrous 
rocks that filled all the narrow strip 
of land behind us. As you stepped 
off Trapper’s Rock onto the shore, 
you stepped into a sort of cave that 
was formed by an enormous slanting 
rock that spread out over your head. 
A little spring of ice-cold water ran 
on one side and dropped pool by 
pool among the maiden-hair ferns, 
down to the beach. A circle of 
blackened stones marked our camp- 
fires of other summers. The back 
and top of this prehistoric cave were 
covered with moss and ferns and 
small huckleberry bushes. All the 
slope behind was filled with bigger 
and better rocks. They were not 
boulders, worn and rounded by the 
old glacier. They had sharp angles 
and straight-cut facets—in size, any- 
thing from ten by ten to twenty by 
twenty—hard smooth granite. In 
places they were piled two or three 
deep—towering above us. 

They were undoubtedly pieces 
that had fallen off the cliff—the cliff 
that shut off the world, and pressed 
against me. The first night’s ques- 
tion always was—was Trapper’s Rock 
one of the first to break off, or was it 
one of the last that bounced over the 
others to where it now lay? In 


there, the masses are piled one on 
top of the other. There are deep 
crevasses between them to fall into 
—no one knows how many feet. It 
would take rope-work to get on top 
of some of them. None of us are 
allowed to go in there alone. But 
now the stars had filled up the long 
crack of sky above me—brighter stars 
than you see anywhere else. 

During that uneasy night I dreamt 
that I was watching a small black 
animal on a snowfield, some distance 
away. I do not know why I was so 
curious about it, but in my dream it 
seemed most necessary for me to 
know what it was. Then I decided, 
and knew most certainly, that it was 
a black fox playing and sliding on the 
edge of the snowfield. Moving much 
closer to it, as you sometimes do in a 
dream’s mysterious ways, I saw that 
it was not a fox but a small black 
pony. I remember that it looked more 
like a pony some child had drawn— 
low slung and with a blocky head, 
sliding on an unlikely snowfield. 

In the wonderful bright morning 
the cliffs were all sitting down again 
—well back. All the fears and 
tensions had gone. We had a swim 
in the warm water. The sun would 
not come over the mountain edge 
before ten, but a pot of hot porridge, 
toast and coffee kept everybody from 
being cold. I made the children 
laugh about my dream of a black fox 
that turned into an ugly black pony. 
Everyone decided that it must have 
been the man in black down in 
Vancouver Bay, who had turned out 
to be a bear. I could not think why 
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that had not occurred to me before. 
It is just as well to have dreams like 
that in the past. 

Over on the other side of the falls 
we could see a float held out from the 
shore by two long poles—new since 
last year. Somewhere in behind lay 
the log-cabin, and the intruder. His 
coming last year had changed many 
things. We used to be able to stay 
in the inlet a couple of weeks without 
seeing another boat. Last summer, 
when the cabin was being built, there 
were always one or two boats there— 
coming and going with supplies. 
And the men who were building the 
cabin were there all the time. We 
had only just met the man from 
California. 

On the other side of the inlet, on 
the right-hand cliff, which is not as 
perpendicular and is sparsely wooded 
with stunted pines, there is a great 
long scar. You can see where it 
started as a rock-slide four thousand 
feet up. It had carried trees, scrub 
and loose stones in front of it and 
scraped the rock clean. In rainy 
weather a stream races down, 
tumbling noisily from pool to pool. 
But in summer-time, only a thin flow 
slides over the smooth granite and 
collects in the endless series of deep 
and shallow pools. Heated by the 
sun on the rock, the water is then 
lukewarm. We used to climb up for 
perhaps half a mile and slide down 
the slippery granite from pool to 
pool like so many otters. We found 
it too hard on the seats of our bathing- 
suits and had got in the habit of 
parking them at the start. Now, 


since the coming of the log-cabin, 
we had to post a guard, or else tie our 
bathing-suits round our necks. 

Boat scrubbed and tidied, sleeping- 
bags out in the sun—everyone had 
his job. Then we collected our 
clothes for washing, piled into the 
dinghy and rowed across to the 
landslip. There was a green canoe 
turned over on the wharf. No sign 
of the owner. He probably did not 
even know we were in the inlet, for 
you cannot hear a sound on account 
of the falls. 

The three lowest pools of the land- 
slide were called Big Wash, Big 
Rinse, and Little Rinse. All luke- 
warm, all snow water—so washing 
was easy. Also we carry only one set 
of clothes, besides pyjamas and 
bathing-suits—so there is practically 
nothing to wash. We washed our 
clothes—we washed our hair—we 
washed ourselves. That, interspersed 
with sliding, took some time. Then, 
all clean and shining bright, we 
gathered up our things. The three 
girls said that they would swim on 
ahead. Peter wanted to go too. But 
he swims with only his nose above 
water and it is hard to see if he is 
there or not. So I said that he could 
help John and me to gather huckle- 
berries first. 

When we followed later in the 
dinghy, Peter with his snorkle up, 
swimming beside us, there were the 
three girls sitting on the wharf, talking 
to the man from California. He said 
he had not had anyone to talk to for a 
month, except old Casper down at 
the entrance, and he always brought 
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back a flea when he went to visit 
him. He asked us to come and 
have supper with him that night 
and see the new log-cabin. The 
children held their breaths, waiting 
for me to say—yes. 

That afternoon, needing to stretch 
our legs, we started off to scramble 
up through the mighty chaos that 
lies behind Trapper’s Rock. Peter 
carried a coil of light rope for rescue 
work, and John his bow-and-arrow 
ready for you can never tell what. 
We had to be pushed and pulled up 
some of the biggest barriers. Devil’s 
club in big patches made impene- 
trable blocks round which we had to 
detour. Then suddenly we found 
ourselves on a well-defined trail that 
skirted all the biggest rocks and 
always seemed to find the best way. 

“Who do you suppose this nice 
person was ?” asked John. 

“Trapper, perhaps,” I suggested, 
thankful for it anyway. Then it 
seemed to end in a hole between two 
great rocks that overhung our way. 
The youngsters were intrigued at the 
thought of a real cave and wanted to 
explore it. But there was a very 
strong smell coming from it. 

“Just like foxes,” someone said. 
“No, like mink,” said somebody 
else. 

Certainly it was something, and we 
decided to skip it. We had to go 
partly through the entrance to get 
past ... the hair was standing up 
all along my spine. 

The trail led on beyond as well. 
The huckleberries were ripe and the 
cave forgotten. Then we could hear 
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the falls ahead of us, so we left the 
trail and cut down towards the sea. 
We soon wished we had not, for the 
going was heavy and we were very 
vulnerable in bathing-suits. Finally 
we broke through close to the falls, 
and, there being no other way, we 
had to swim back to Trapper’s Rock. 
I waded, with John sitting on my 
shoulders, up to my neck at times. 
The sun was off the rock, but the 
cliffs held the heat for so long that 
we did not miss it. Later, all 
dressed up in our one set of clothes, 
and probably as glad to have someone 
to talk to as the man from Cali- 
fornia, we rowed leisurely across to 
the float. 

The cabin was lovely. The whole 
thing inside and out was of peeled 
cedar-logs—fifteen or twenty inches 
in diameter. There was one big 
room, about forty feet by twenty, 
with a great granite fire-place. A 
stairway led up to a balcony off which 
were two bedrooms and a bathroom. 
A kitchen and another bedroom and 
bathroom led off the living-room. 
Doors, bookcases, everything was 
made of peeled cedar-logs—even the 
big chesterfield in front of the fire- 
place, and the big trestle table. A 
bookcase full of books . . . a lot of 
thought and good taste had gone into 
the construction. 

After supper, sitting in front of a 
blazing wood fire, the children were 
telling him of our climb back into 
the beyond. 

“And there was a cave and it 
smelt of foxes,” Peter burst out. 

“ Dead foxes,” added John. 
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I asked if there were any foxes 
about here. 

“What on earth made you think 
of foxes ?” asked the man. “ There 
are no foxes in country like this.” 

He asked questions about just 
where we had been and how far back. 
Then he told us—a she-bear and her 
cub had been around all spring. One 
of the loggers had followed her trail, 
which crossed the river on a log above 
the falls. He had found the den in 
the cave. Although he had a gun 
with him, he had not shot the mother 
on account of the cub. Then of 
course the children had to tell him 
about my dream of the fox that had 
turned out to be a black pony... 
shaped much more like a bear than 
a pony, I realised. It all more or less 
fitted in. But what about the man 
at Vancouver Bay who had turned 
out to be a bear? Méaeterlinck was 
beginning to spoil our summer—if 
the dreams were going to work both 
ways we would soon be afraid to get 
off the boat. 

The man from California, who 
hardly knew us, was full of the perils 
of the surrounding terrain. We were 
perfectly willing to say we would not 
go near the bear’s den again—we 
know as well as he does that bears 
with cubs are dangerous. But we 
forbore to tell him that we were going 
to climb four thousand feet the next 
day to get some black huckleberries 
we knew of at the edge of the tree- 
line. After all, he was the intruder— 
probably attracted the bears. Black 
bears like hanging round the edge of 
civilisation. And this man and his 


log-cabin was the first thin wedge of 
civilisation that had been driven into 
our favourite inlet. 


Judging by the enormous stumps, 
at one time there had been a stand of 
huge cedars in the narrow steep 
valley. Just behind the new log- 
cabin there is an old skid-road— 
small logs laid cross-ways to make 
a road to skid the big logs down to 
the sea, with donkey-engine and 
cables. The skid-road goes up to 
about six hundred feet—back the 
way the old glacier had retreated. 
Cedar grows quickly, and in this 
moist valley, with heat and rotting 
ferns, the growth would be very 
rapid. 

Six hundred feet does not mean 
that you get there by walking six 
hundred feet. It must have been 
two miles back to the little trapper’s 
cabin at the end of the skid-road. 
The road slanted at quite an incline 
and every muscle screamed with the 
punishment before we got there. 
We had to stop to recover our breath 
every hundred feet or so—all except 
John, who ran round in circles. 
Peter says it is just because John 
is so little, something to do with 
gravity. At the cabin we dropped 
exhausted. We drank and bathed 
our faces in the ice-cold stream. 

The skid-road ended there and we 
had to follow a trap-line marked by 
axe blazes on the trees. The trap- 
lines are only used in the winter 
when the snow is on the ground, so 
there is no path to follow—just the 
white scars on the trees. We rested 
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often, for the going was really hard— 
soft earth, moss, and rolling stones. 
You had to walk sideways to get any 
kind of a foothold. Then we came 
to the cliff, which is the two-thirds- 
of-the-way mark. The boys thought 
it was the end of everything. But 
the blazes led us off to the right to 
the bottom of an easy rock-chimney 
with small junipers for hand-holds. 
John was directly in front of me. If 
he were going to slip, I would rather 
be at the beginning of it before he 
gathered momentum. It has its 
disadvantages, though; for he filled 
me up with earth and stones which 
trickled down inside my shirt and 
out by my shorts. 

Finally, on the edge of a flat near 
the end of the tree-line, we reached 
the huckleberry bushes. Wonderful 
bushes! Waist high and loaded 
with berries twice the size of black- 
currants. Growing where they did, 
in the sun with the cliffs behind to 
hold the heat, and all the streams to 
water them, they are sweet and juicy. 
In no time we had our pails full— 
you just milked them off the bushes. 
And then we sat and ate and ate— 
and our tongues got bluer and bluer. 

Peter started sniffing, swinging his 
head in a semi-circle to pick up the 
direction. ‘“‘I smell foxes—no, I 
mean bears,” he said. I had smelt 
them some time ago—bears like 
huckleberries, too. But I had not 
climbed four thousand feet to be 
frightened by a bear. Also I was 
getting tired of Maeterlinck conjuring 
up bears in our life. By now, every- 
body was sniffing. 
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“* Bang the lids against your tins,” 
I suggested. “That will frighten 
them away.” 

So we all banged and banged. 
Then, as our tins and ourselves were 
full, I eased everybody down the 
trail—just in case. As was natural, 
everyone had dreamt of bears last 
night. Well, Maeterlinck may have 
some kind of a plausible Time theory, 
but the children are not sure how he 
manages about the bears. If they 
are going to climb onto both ends 
of the Curve, it will be a little 
too much. 

Going down the mountain is easier 
on the wind but much harder on the 
legs. The back muscles of your 
calves, which get stretched going up, 
seem to tie themselves in knots going 
down. 

We tried to sneak past the cabin to 
our dinghy at the float, but the man 
from California was lying there in 
the sun. 

“‘ Where have you been all day ?” 
he asked. “I’ve been worried about 
you.” 

“We smelt bears,” said John. 
“ And we banged and banged our 
tins at them and they were all as 
afraid as anything.” 

The man groaned .. . his para- 
dise spoiled, I suppose. But what 
about ours? I hurriedly showed 
him the huckleberries and asked him 
to come over and eat huckleberry 
pie with us on Trapper’s Rock, two 
hours after the sun went over the 
top. 

Then we rowed home and fell into 
the sea to soak our aches and pains 





and mud away—beyond the rock, 
out of sight. We could not wear our 
bathing-suits ; for now our only 
clothes were dirty again and we had 
to keep our bathing-suits for supper. 
We made a big fire on Trapper’s 
Rock to sit by; and cooked supper 
on the little camp-fire in the pre- 
historic cave. A big corn-beef hash 
with tomatoes and onions—our big- 
gest pot full of huckleberry dumplings 
—and coffee. I had warned the 
children not to mention bears again, 
so beyond a few groans when our 
guest heard where we had got the 
huckleberries, we had a pleasant 
evening. 


Clothes had to be washed again— 
the mountain climb had certainly 
ravaged them. So we spent the next 
morning away up the landslide while 
our clothes dried. The man had 
paddled off in his canoe early to 
get mail and provisions that some 
boat was to leave for him at 
Casper’s, and we had the inlet to 
ourselves. At breakfast-time I had 
snubbed everybody who tried to 
report a bear-dream, and felt that 
I had things back on a sane basis 
again. 

I had made them all repeat— 
“We keep away from bears if they 
have cubs—but we don’t mind bears. 
They are afraid of us too.” 

Later in the day we climbed up 
beside the falls. The stream above 
was very turbulent—you would cer- 
taimy be battered to death on the big 
boulders if you fell in. And if you 
escaped all that there were the falls 
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below to finish you off. Quite a long 
way farther back, there was a large 
tree across the stream, making a 
bridge to the other side. We crawled 
across on our hands and knees—no 
fooling allowed. I brought up the 
rear, holding John’s belt in my teeth. 
The others were across and had gone 
on ahead before John and I were 
safely ashore and I sighed with 
relief. I swear that either the tree 
or the shore shook with the force of 
that raging water. 

The others were out of sight and 
I called to them to wait. When we 
caught up with them, we started to 
follow across a steep slope of heavy 
moss. They were romping ahead, 
clutching onto the moss, completely 
disregarding the fact that the slope 
ended in the torrent sixty feet below. 
Suddenly I was sure that I felt the 
sheet of moss under my feet slip— 
as moss will on granite. I shouted 
to the children not to move, and 
worked my way up a crack of bare 
granite, pushing John in front of 
me. Then, one by one, I made the 
children crawl up to where there were 
some bushes to hang on to. From 
there they worked up to a tree. 
Elizabeth had to come to our help. 
Holding on to a firm bush she 
lowered herself down until John could 
catch hold of her feet and pull him- 
self up and past her. Then, holding 
onto Elizabeth’s ankles, I put my 
foot on the moss and sprang forward, 
clutched a bush and then somebody’s 
hand—and we were all anchored to 
a tree. We sat there watching in 
horror as the big sheet of moss, to 
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which I had given the final push, 
gathered momentum and slid down 
and over the edge. 

“T want to go home. . 
John. 

“TI do too,” echoed Peter, his 
superior years forgotten. 

** Don’t be sillies ! ” I said sharply, 
recovering my breath. 

“How . . .?” they all moaned. 

** How what ? ” 

“Get home . . .?” they meekly 
sniffed. 

Well, I was not quite sure at that 
stage, but straight up seemed to be 
the only way. Tree by tree, all 
linked together, we finally reached a 
wide ledge. And there on the ledge 
was a distinct trail. 

“Why, it’s that old she-bear’s 
track again!” said somebody. 


.” wailed 
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“ And that must have been her 
bridge ! ” said someone else. 

“Well, she certainly knows how 
to choose a good safe path,” I said— 
wishing I knew which way she and 
her cub might come strolling. 

I certainly did not want to cross 
that trembling bridge again—so we 
followed the trail the other way; 
it should lead us to the skid-road 
and then down to the cabin. 

“ Isn’t she a nice old bear to make 
this nice path?” said John hope- 
fully—tightly clutching my hand. 

“ Silly!” said Peter, holding on to 
my belt from behind. 

“ Let’s sing,” I suggested. 

So, all singing loudly, we followed 
the nice bear’s trail....A mice 
bear which, I fervently hoped, did 
not care for singing. 
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THE BREATH OF LIFE 


BY GROUP CAPTAIN A. G. DUDGEON, C.B.E., D.F.C. 


SINCE the days when I left Cranwell 
and went to India as a Pilot Officer, 
the art of flying has changed im- 
measurably. You could then, if you 
wanted, jump into an aircraft and, 
with very little paraphernalia, fly ‘ by 
the seat of your pants.’ The throttle, 
stick and rudder bar were the 
essentials; the remaining things 
were largely aids. In a modern 
aircraft, much that you previously 
took entirely for granted has now 
become of vital concern. Take, for 
example, breathing. 

The muscles of your body work 
because little electrical impulses are 
sent to them by the brain. As they 
move, they use up energy. Your 
eyes see because light causes impulses 
to be sent along the optic nerves: 
more energy required. The brain 
itself, master computer, organiser and 
director, also uses energy. There is 
one common denominator to all these 
functions of the human frame— 
oxygen. 

At normal temperatures and press- 
ures, the body takes air into the 
lungs at regular and frequent inter- 
vals. Each lungful contains a certain 
amount of oxygen. The blood, 
carried in a myriad tiny vessels near 
the internal surfaces of the lungs, 
gives up waste gases. Oxygen is 
forced into their place by the pressure. 


Thus, with the circulation of the 
blood, the necessary oxygen is carried 
all over the body. 

As altitude is increased the air gets 
thinner; there is less of it in each 
lungful inspired. This deficiency, 
by itself, could be made good by 
breathing faster. However, and this 
is the special point, the pressure is 
also reduced, and a time comes when 
there is insufficient pressure to force 
a full load of oxygen into the blood, 
no matter how quickly you breathe. 
There is also another complication. 
As the pressure goes down, the other 
gases in the air (nitrogen, for one) 
tend to take preference. They elbow 
oxygen out of the way, as it were, 
and stop the blood from getting a 
fair share. When the blood is not 
getting its full supply of oxygen, 
you suffer from what the doctors 
call ‘ anoxia.’ 

One way of preventing the onset 
of anoxia at height is to enrich the 
air with some extra oxygen fed in 
through a mask. There is a limit to 
this, however; for above forty-two 
thousand feet there is not enough 
pressure for the blood to be revital- 
ised, even when breathing one hun- 
dred per cent oxygen. Another 
method of helping a pilot is to seal 
him in the cockpit and pump up the 
pressure around him. In practice, 
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both methods are used ; for aircraft 
go too high to rely on oxygen- 
breathing alone, and the trick cannot 
be done solely by pumping up 
pressure in the cockpit without 
making it unreasonably strong and 
heavy. 

Anoxic individuals vary greatly in 
their symptoms, and it is unwise to 
generalise about them too much. But 
by any standards anoxia is a most 
insidious complaint. It is often 
rather like drunkenness. The brain, 
that most delicate organ, is first 
affected. You feel cheerful. You feel 
clever when you are really becoming 
stupid. Next, the eyes tend to 
go peculiar. After that, the body 
muscles. The speed with which it 
affects you depends on how little 
oxygen is getting to the blood, and 
how long a time is available to 
become adjusted. At, say, fifteen 
thousand feet, breathing pure air, the 
effects can take an hour or so to be 
noticeable, and even then they are 
probably not very dangerous. At 
forty thousand feet unconsciousness 
in about thirty seconds and perhaps 
death in a few minutes. About four 
out of five people cannot detect 
anoxia in themselves. I am a lucky 
fifth. Having done photographic 
survey work in the nineteen-thirties, 
flying high without oxygen equip- 
ment, I can identify anoxia almost at 
once by the tingling in my fingertips. 
I learned this simply by trial and 
error; the errors were there to see 
on the photographs afterwards. If 
flown too high, the runs were in- 
sufficiently accurate for maps to be 
made from the pictures. This meant 

E 


another sortie, a bit lower, without 


my fingertips tingling so much. 


Not long ago I was sitting in my 
office, ploughing throughaN.A.A.F.I. 
report, when the telephone rang. It 
was ‘Chick’ Sparrow, one of the 
Squadron Commanders. “I’ve got 
a spare aircraft, sir,” he said, “ and 
I’m putting up some practice battle- 
formations. I thought perhaps you 
would like a trip. Take-off as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Right,” I answered, dropping the 
report like a stale cake. “‘ Today Pll 
fly number two of a pair. One of 
your junior chaps can lead. By the 
way,” I added, glancing across at the 
peg where my flying-kit hung, “ can 
you lend me an oxygen mask? Mine 
has gone in for servicing.” 

* Sure,” he answered, “ borrow 
mine. I’ve got a job to do and won’t 
be using it.” 

Grabbing my gear, I drove down 
to the Squadron crew-room. All 
the pilots were already kitted up and 
Chick was about to brief. “I will 
dress while you carry on,” I said, and 
with a brief acknowledgment he 
began to outline the technicalities of 
our respective sorties. In methodical 
haste I began to change. First, the 
anti-G suit. Slipping off my trousers, 
I zipped, buckled and laced up this 
very expensive form of inflatable 
corset. It connects by a tube to the 
aircraft’s pneumatic system and, 
when you make violent manceuvres, 
it squeezes your body like a man 
gripping a toothpaste tube in his fist, 
thereby preventing centrifugal force 
from draining blood away from your 





brain. Thus you can retain con- 
sciousness and vision in combat. An 
important factor. Next, overalls ; 
then Mae West and boots. Having 
clipped the borrowed oxygen mask 
to the inner cloth helmet, and clutch- 
ing my ‘ bone dome’ and gloves, I 
was ready to go. 

While this was happening, I had 
learned that my leader was Caky, a 
flying-officer whom I knew well, a 
cheerful individual, the Squadron 
wag and an able pilot. Our call- 
signs, Yellow One and Yellow Two. 
The weather was not too good at the 
lower levels—a dreary day with 
about a thousand-foot cloud base 
and then almost solid to twenty 
thousand feet or so. Above that, 
clear blue and sunshine all the 
way, which was where we were 
going. Oaky needed no practice at 
leading. Also, he was no slouch; 
I was obviously going to be made 
to work for my living. 

In the crew-room we signed the 
authorisation book. From there we 
went to the flight office and signed 
the maintenance record. And so out 
to the aircraft. Oaky discussed a few 
detailed points with me on the way 
and, having walked slowly round my 
Hunter for a final check-over, I 
climbed up the access ladder and 
entered the cockpit. 

Allow, say, five minutes for strap- 
ping in and start-up. Avoid a mad 
rush, but no time to be wasted. 
First, each leg and shoulder para- 
chute-strap to be clipped into the 
quick-release box. An airman stands 
on the access ladder to help you. 
Then the seat-harness, four more 
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straps to hold you firmly in place, 
even when the aircraft is inverted. 
Then the oxygen-tube, and the 
emergency oxygen-tube. I noticed 
that Chick’s connector was rather 
stiffer to join up than my own, but it 
appeared to click home all right and 
a quick tug seemed to indicate that 
it was quite secure. The airman 
plugged the radio connections into 
place behind my left shoulder. Then 
the bone dome came down over the 
inner cloth helmet and we were ready, 
isolated effectively from the outside 
world except by signs and radio. 
The airman gave me the thumbs 
up with an inquiring look and got 
a brief nod in reply. He took 
the safety-pin out of the ejector-seat 
cartridge and held it in front of 
my face. Another nod to show I 
knew the seat was ‘live’ and he 
stowed the pin in its socket behind 
my left elbow. Finally, with a 
friendly grin to wish me bon- 
voyage, he climbed down the ladder, 
removed it and stood clear. 

Busying myself in the cockpit, I 
did all the pre-start checks and 
adjustments, leaving only the fuel 
cocks, master electric switch and 
starter-button still to be operated. 
I looked across at Oaky in the next 
aircraft. He had beaten me through 
the routine, and was already wait- 
ing. Touché! Seeing my affirmative 
thumbs up, he raised one finger to 
roughly the level of his eyebrow and 
gave alittle twirl, Startup. Fuel on, 
electrics on, press starter-button. 
The cordite starter-cartridge roared 
and the rev. counter began to wind 
up. In a moment or so the jet-pipe 
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temperature-gauge was reading, 
showing that the motor had ‘ torched’ 
correctly and the fire was properly 
alight inside. By the time the last 
few checks were done and the remain- 
ing warning lights had gone out, the 
familiar hiss in my earphones showed 
that the radio valves had warmed up. 
Oaky’s voice, disembodied, somewhat 
distorted, but plainly recognisable, 
said: ‘“‘ Yellow Two, check in.” 
“Yellow One, fives,” I answered, 
and “‘ Yellow section, Baker,” came 
back. Exchange of information has 
been reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum in words and time. Strength 
and quality are reported on a scale 
from one to five. One word, ‘ fives,’ 
told Oaky that his transmitter and 
my receiver were working well. The 
fact that he passed me back the word 
‘Baker’ not only confirmed the 
effectiveness of the two-way system 
from my end, but also warned me 
that we were to change frequency to 
the channel identified by the letter 
‘B’ on the control box. I changed 
frequency, and checked in again to 
prove that I had done so. 

I heard Oaky call control for taxi- 
clearance and then followed him out 
as he rolled towards the end of the 
runway. A minute or so later we 
were tearing down the vast expanse 
of concrete, only a few feet between 
our machines. I felt the nose-wheel 
lift, then the whole aircraft, and at 
last our wheels were up and locked 
away. Swinging round to the south 
we picked up speed and began the 
long climb, entering cloud as we 
did so. 

Streaking along and upwards at 


nearly four hundred miles an hour 
in light fog, you must stay close. If 
you lose sight of your leader in a 
mist, there is nothing to do but to 
pull well clear and climb through it 
alone, and then try to make contact 
again in the clear air above. Which 
wastes time and is therefore most 
unpopular with the leader. At last, 
at about twenty thousand feet, gleam- 
ing wetly, we popped out into the 
sunshine. I relaxed and opened out 
formation to check round the cockpit. 
In particular, the oxygen. Tube and 
emergency tube plugged in; con- 
tents gauge, satisfactory ; the lumin- 
ous ‘ blinker ’ opening and closing as 
each breath was drawn in; aircraft 
altitude twenty-two thousand feet, 
and the cockpit ‘altitude’ much 
lower, showing that the air around 
me was being compressed properly. 

By this time we were well south of 
base and approaching an area usually 
containing ‘ trade’ in the form of a 
few American fighters. These could 
normally be expected to accept a 
challenge and, once combat had been 
joined, it was a question of devil take 
the hindmost. 

Sure enough, as we reached forty- 
five thousand feet, pressurised in the 
cockpits to twenty-six thousand feet, 
we could see two condensation trails 
cutting across the deep blue, and 
obviously caused by two other specks 
on a course to intercept. I checked 
the camera gun. As they closed, 
Oaky swung us into a turn towards 
them. Now our combined closing 
speed was up to about a thousand 
miles an hour. Soon we were all 
twisting and turning like minnows 
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among the reeds, glinting and gleam- 
ing in the brilliant sunlight, colours 
looking twice as bright against the 
royal blue of the high-altitude sky. 
Four men, each doing all he knew 
to position his machine so that it 
could bring back the tell-tale camera- 
gun photograph. And avoiding, 
too, giving that opportunity to an 
opponent. Oaky and I swung our 
aircraft round in the tightest circles 
we could, this way and that as he 
called the turns. Great forces were 
heaving at my body and the ‘G’ 
suit was doing its work nobly, clamp- 
ing my lower half as in a vice and 
stopping the blood from pooling in 
my legs. They were good, those two 
Americans in their Super Sabres, 
and they really made us work. In 
general we were outmanceuvring 
them, but they had the edge on us 
in climb and speed. 

As we came out of a very steep 
turn, I had dropped back a bit and 
was behind Oaky. The two Amer- 
icans were one on either side of me, 
a hundred yards out and slightly 
ahead. I remember chuckling, for I 
thought I had them cold. If either 
turned in to attack Oaky, I would 
promptly fall in behind him for a 
sitting shot. If one turned away, I 
was perfectly placed to turn with 
him also. I sat there for a few 
moments, glancing from one to the 
other, revelling in the situation, wait- 
ing to see which would move first 
and become the sitting duck. Sud- 
denly I realised that, as I looked at 
one of them, I could not see Oaky 
out of the corner of my eye as I 
should. When I looked towards 


Oaky, I lost sight of the Americans. 
The truth swept over me like a cold 
shower. My vision had become 
abnormal. Something must have 
gone wrong with my oxygen supply. 
Instantly the mock combat was dis- 
missed. I glanced down, and saw 
that the end of my oxygen tube had 
pulled out and was hanging loose, I 
was breathing pure air. My finger- 
tips were tingling like mad. 

Having been concentrating on the 
battle, I had obviously failed to 
notice this for some time because, in 
hindsight, my reactions were not 
good. I must already have been 
fairly far gone. By my right side was 
a yellow knob, the emergency oxygen 
toggle. One pull, and all would have 
been well. But all I could think 
about was to get the main tube back 
in its socket. I knew, quite clearly 
at the back of my mind, that if I did 
not get oxygen again, quickly, I was 
going to die. I should become un- 
conscious and the aircraft would fall 
out of control into nineteen thousand 
feet of cloud. If, by some freak, 
consciousness returned at the lower 
levels, the chance of regaining con- 
trol, in cloud, on instruments, would 
be negligible. I had to get that tube 
back in place. 

I left the aircraft to its own 
devices and, with one shaking hand 
which would not do my bidding as it 
should, I clasped the socket. With 
the other hand I fumbled for and 
eventually got the oxygen tube. I 
could not see properly. My sight 
was closing in fast and it was like 
looking through a keyhole. Some- 
where in the distance I heard Oaky 
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call me on the radio, but I could not 
spare a hand for the transmit-button 
on the throttle. At last I managed to 
get the two ends pointed together, 
and discovered that a spring-loaded 
dust cap on the socket was in the way. 
It would not go in. I cursed aloud 
at it, a stream of swear words. 
Using all my strength against the 
feeble spring I lifted it, and felt the 
tube enter the opening. Then came 
the effort to try and get it pushed 
home to make a gas-tight joint 
through which I could again draw 
the life-giving oxygen. Nothing I 
could do would make it go. By now 
there seemed to be a gauze veil in 
front of my eyes and I kept straining 
to open them wider. Although it felt 
as if something was fouling the joint, 
I could not see if this was really true. 
I knew full well that I had but a few 
seconds left. 

On the oxygen-control panel, on 
the right-hand side of the cockpit, 
is a switch that will give an increased 
flow. It supplies oxygen under 
pressure, instead of only when de- 
manded by breathing. Holding the 
two ends of the oxygen connection 
together with my left hand, I tried to 
find this switch. I peered, seeking it ; 
but everything was now dark and 
grey, or black. Nothing whatever 
would focus. I felt my right hand 
pounding round the starboard con- 
sole. I can remember touching and 
operating the fuel booster-pumps and 
then shaking my head to try and clear 
my addled brain. Somewhere, some- 
how, a voice was saying “ Keep 
going,” when my entire being just 
wanted to give up the unequal 
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struggle. It did not seem fair that 
I should be subjected to this ghastly 
battle with circumstances. 

At last, I got it. I felt the square- 
ended switch, and, blessed relief, felt 
it click across under my fingers. 
Now the oxygen should be coming 
in, and if it did not, I had shot 
my bolt. I sat back, exhausted, 
concentrating solely upon keeping 
the two ends of the connector held 
together. 

I do not know how long it took. 
First, the daylight came back as the 
lights go up in a cinema. I was in 
darkness and then, moments later, it 
was broad daylight. I was still above 
cloud, but fifteen thousand feet of 
height had vanished somewhere. 
With perfect ease I clicked the con- 
nections firmly together and felt the 
blessed oxygen rippling round the 
edges of my mask. Ihadwon. Then 
I got an uncontrollable fit of ague, 
and dreadful shivers up and down 
my spine which lasted for probably 
five to ten seconds. To take my mind 
off the situation, I reached for the 
transmit-button and called Oaky. I 
told him I had had oxygen failure 
but was all right now, though still a 
bit groggy. Feeling rather shame- 
faced, I asked him to shepherd me 
home. 

To hear Oaky’s calm reply, saying 
he had wondered what was up and 
telling me where to look in the sky 
for him was a wonderful restorer. 
Apart from a continuing prickling in 
the small of my back as the realisa- 
tion of just how close it had been 
sank in, I felt almost human. I set 
about the business of overhauling the 








little speck in the distance that was 
Oaky. 


Fear is an interesting emotion. 
During the critical period I had no 
sense of fear whatever. It would 
be nice to suggest that romantic 
notions such as thoughts of my ever- 
loving wife and family spurred me on. 
Not a bit of it. It had been coldly 
clear in my mind that it was even 
money, or worse, that death would 
come to me in two or three minutes. 
It was equally clear that it could only 
be avoided by achieving the immedi- 
ate task in the little time I had. The 
difficulties provoked concern, frus- 
tration and anger; not fear. After- 
wards, when the fight had been won 
and life seemed to stretch ahead again 
to infinity, there was a terrific re- 
action. That, I suppose, might be 
called fear. 

It was a chastened character who 
strolled across the tarmac to sign off 
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in the various books. Twenty-four 
years’ flying, and then to get caught 
like that! Perhaps a little too much 
haste and not enough attention to 
detail. The plain horse-sense of 
having one’s own flying-kit, knowing 
it, and not borrowing any unknown 
or unfamiliar item. So, also, the oft- 
repeated dictum of practising and 
being so familiar with the emergency 
drills that the right one is an 
instinctive reaction when the time 
comes. These were warnings I had 
often plugged to my juniors, and now 
it was my own ears which had been 
deaf. Being a pilot is superbly ex- 
hilarating, but it can also be a 
harsh trade and, sometimes, unfor- 
giving. 

“* Oaky,” I said, “I am going to 
the Mess because I think now I 
would enjoy a glass of beer. How 
about you ?” 

“ Sir,” he answered, “I always 
enjoy a glass of beer.” 
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POLLING-DAY AT UMM BATEEKH 


BY ‘ASGHAR’ 


Tue Bani Hanzal are a tribe of 
camel-owning nomads and the only 
village in their country is Umm 
Bateekh, which means ‘the well of 
the melons.’ 

There have been no melons at 
Umm Bateekh in living memory, 
but there is a brackish water-hole 
round which a cluster of rectangular 
mud-brick buildings rises from the 
flat gravel plain. These are owned 
by tradesmen from the distant towns, 
and are the emporia to which the 
Bani Hanzal come riding in from 
the desert to buy their simple needs 
—a little coffee, a cone or two of 
sugar, some cloves, snuff, and per- 
haps in a moment of extravagance 
a length of Japanese cotton or a 
Czecho-Slovakian mirror. 

So, when the day of the election 
approached, where else could we 
locate the polling-station for the 
Bani Hanzal constituency but at 
Umm Bateekh ? 

The General Electoral Supervisory 
Board, which was responsible for 
‘the fair and efficient conduct of 
the election,’ was a body of single- 
minded gentlemen whose experience 
told them that nomads are not the 
most co-operative electors. No true 
nomad, for example, gives more 
than passing recognition to the 
weeks and months of the calendar ; 


he is more likely to reckon time in 
terms of the falling of rain or the 
gestation of camels; and for an 
assignment with the Bani Hanzal in 
particular, a margin of error of a 
week either way was normally 
allowed. 

The G.E.S.B. had therefore issued 
a directive that ‘every possible step 
be taken to ensure that the indi- 
vidual electors of the Bani Hanzal 
constituency are aware that it is 
their public duty as well as their 
democratic right to attend at the 
Polling-Station and cast their votes 
between 9 A.M. and § P.M. on 
Polling-Day.’? A suitably modified 
variant of this was duly spread 
among the tribesmen, but it seemed 
a forlorn hope. 

The Bani Hanzal, of course, found 
it hard to bring their minds to bear 
upon any sort of election. For 
generations their interests had always 
been guarded, and the course of their 
lives guided, by their hereditary all- 
purpose representative, the Kaid of 
the Bani Hanzal. And if the Dawla 
required a representative, there he 
was. As a matter of form, however, 
the Kaid was persuaded to permit 
himself to be nominated as candidate 
for the constituency over the names, 
or rather the thumb-prints, of five 
of his brothers. Thus far he was 








prepared to humour the Dawla, 
and he even agreed, albeit reluctantly, 
to put down the statutory deposit of 
ten pounds. The contemporaneous 
reduction of the Kaid’s tax assess- 
ment by the same amount was purely 
fortuitous. 

Thus, as nomination-day ap- 
proached, I had achieved the satis- 
factory position that the Kaid was 
the only nominee, and the life of 
the Bani Hanzal went calmly on. 
But on the morning of nomination- 
day two small plumes of sand 
appeared on the horizon, and half 
an hour later two lorries drove 
furiously into Umm Bateekh, and 
from them stepped two dust-laden 
townsmen. For a while there was 
feverish activity among the sleepy 
shops, and shortly before midday, 
the closing time for nominations, 
the worst had happened: the con- 
stituency was now contested by two 
additional candidates. 

One of these was Syed Akil el 
Qom, the meanest haggler among 
the Umm Bateekh merchants, and 
the other was Syed Sitar Hadidy, 
whose only claim to fame had been 
an abortive attempt to blackmail 
the Kaid. 

The immediate result of this 
development was a formal visit by 
the Kaid demanding back his ten 
pounds. When told that it was 
past midday and therefore too late 
to withdraw, the Kaid departed 
without a word. 

The situation at Umm Bateekh 
then went quickly from bad to 
worse. The two townsmen remained 


in the village and organised hustings 
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for their respective parties. The 
Bani Hanzal took scant notice of 
the meetings and speeches, attribut- 
ing them properly to the innate 
impropriety of merchants and towns- 
men. But Syed Akil el Qom and 
Syed Sitar Hadidy split the village 
itself in twain. Fanned by the 
mutual vituperation of the two 
merchant candidates, the temper of 
the sedentary community reached 
white heat, and there were rumours 
of bribes being offered to electors 
for the promise of their votes. 

This made it more than ever 
necessary that the actual polling 
should be carried out in such a 
way as to guarantee complete secrecy 
to each elector when casting his vote. 
If this were ensured, the buying of 
votes would surely be highly un- 
profitable, since the Bani Hanzal 
had honourable characteristics in 
many things, but not where money 
was concerned. 

So arrangements were made for 
the erection of a large hut of palm- 
matting in the centre of the square 
animal-pound. The hut had a 
narrow entrance at one end and 
a similar exit at the other. No 
person would be allowed within 
the animal-pound save the two 
electoral clerks who would sit in 
the open, in full view of the public, 
midway between the gate of the 
pound and the entrance to the hut. 
As each elector was permitted, one 
by one, to enter the pound, his 
credentials would be checked by 
the clerks, who would then hand to 
him a special token indelibly im- 
printed with the seal of the Dawla. 
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The voter would then enter the hut 
alone, in which he would find no 
person or thing except three iron 
boxes, each with a slit and each 
with the name and chosen symbol 
of one of the three candidates. 
The elector would insert his token 
in the box of his choice and would 
then leave the hut and the pound 
before the next elector was allowed 
to pass in. 

In spite of these precautions I 
was umeasy, and on polling-day 
decided to keep a close personal 
watch on proceedings from a point 
of vantage outside the pound wall. 
At the last moment, however, a 
frothing camel arrived with an urgent 
message from the G.E.S.B. stating 
that ‘certain representations’ had 
been received that the presence of 
administrative officers at the polling- 
stations would be regarded as direct 
interference with the freedom of 
the election. On no account should 
such officers take a personal part 
in the polling procedure or even be 
present at the polling-stations. 

I did the only possible thing. I 
called Police-sergeant Rukusa, ex- 
plained the position to him, and 
retired to my hut on the far outskirts 
of the village. 

Throughout the day I could see, 
to my surprise, streams of Bani 
Hanzal arriving from all points of 
the compass. Most were, of course, 
on camel-back, but many were even 
riding donkeys or on foot, forms of 
locomotion to which the Bani Hanzal 
normally resort only in extreme 
urgency and about which they have 
many improper songs and jests. 

E2 


Something was clearly afoot, and 
I could think of only one thing 
that would attract the Bani Hanzal 
to an assignment in this fashion 
—namely, money. In deepening 
despair I could but wait, and trust 
to the efficiency of the polling 
procedure and the acumen of 
Sergeant Rukusa. I dutifully con- 
fined myself to my hut throughout 
the day. At five o’clock I made a 
slit in the grass wall and peeped 
through. The five-barred gates of 
the animal-pound were being closed. 
The crowds were drifting off to 
the edge of the desert where their 
camels were grunting and shifting, 
and soon the little fires for evening 
coffee were twinkling all round. 
Dark followed dusk and I had my 
lonely supper, wondering at what 
hour the G.E.S.B. would consider 
it appropriate for me to re-project 
myself into the world of the Bani 
Hanzal. 

At about eight o’clock I saw a 
pressure-lamp being carried into the 
pound, and a drum was beaten. 
The constituents came flocking in 
from the purlieus of the village and 
gathered round the low walls of 
the pound. Beside the lamp a 
clerk was reading from a slip of 
paper, but I could not hear. He 
stopped reading, and there was a 
momentary silence. Then a huge 
roar broke from the gathered people, 
and I could hear a thousand swords 
being drawn from a thousand sheaths. 
Here and there a rifle popped, the 
home-made bullets singing through 
the night air. 

I grabbed my revolver and, calling 





for my escort, stumbled out of the 
hut—into the arms of the Kaid. 
He was smiling. 

** My people are happy,” he said. 

“* Al-hamdu lillahi—praise be to 
Allah,” I replied, and shook him 
by the hand. I felt weak with 
relief. 

“I ordered a sheep to be brought 
to you for thanksgiving,” the Kaid 
went on, still smiling, “but your 
Sergeant Rukusa said that on this 
occasion even such a paltry thing 
might be misconstrued in certain 
quarters. So I countermanded the 
order.” 

“You were quite right, Kaid,” I 
said, ‘‘ but it was most courteous of 
you in any event. As you know, 
we say that the thought is as good 
as the gift.” 

“Yes, I thought Rukusa would 
know best,” he replied, “so I gave 
the sheep to him. He ran the 
election very well, and very in- 
expensively withal. Pass the night 
in peace!” 


The celebrations went on far 
into the night, but in the morning, 
when I rode out, Umm Bateekh 
was as if there never had been an 
election. The Bani Hanzal had 
vanished into the desert even more 
quickly than they had arrived, and 
it might all have been a dream but 
for the knee-marks of many camels 
in the gravel all round the village, 
the black circles where a thousand 
little charcoal coffee-fires had been, 
and in the air a stale, heavy aroma 
of coffee and camel. 


For half an hour I took the 
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camels at a walk to limber-up their 
joints in the chill air. When we 
were well out in the desert I let 
them work up a comfortable trot, 
and signed to Sergeant Rukusa to 
come up. This is what he said: 

** Sir, I have been thinking much 
about this election thing, because 
I too am a voter and the Dawla 
says it is a duty to vote. I also am 
a policeman and must do my duty. 
So this is what I did. 

* Naturally you know that my 
brothers of the Bani Hanzal are 
not interested in elections, since 
the Kaid is their representative in 
all things for all time. You would 
know also that they would forget 
that if they did not vote for the 
Kaid they might find themselves 
with a representative for the Dawla’s 
parliament thing whom they had 
never before dreamed of as a leader 
among them. 

“Since you knew this and since 
you suspected the two townsmen 
who arrived on nomination-day and 
set up those donkeys Syed Akil 
el Qom and Syed Sitar Hadidy, 
you made a very good voting booth 
in the animal-pound so that every- 
thing should be fairly and efficiently 
carried out as the Dawla would 
wish it. 

“Tt was much to my surprise 
that I saw so many of my brothers 
the Bani Hanzal coming in to vote ; 
indeed a mere dozen would have 
surprised me. So, since the Dawla 
had confined you to your hut and 
you had put things in my hands, I 
felt it necessary to do my best to 
see that by means of a fair and 
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efficient poll there should be no 
mischance about the Kaid being 
elected. Indeed, had he not paid 
the Dawla ten pounds to be elected ? 

** T found that these two townsmen 
and their human apes Akil el Qom 
and Sitar Hadidy had spread it 
about that they would pay any man 
of the Bani Hanzal the sum of five 
shillings if he would cast his vote 
in the way they wished. When I 
heard this I thought at first that 
your arrangements for polling would 
make such payments profitless; for 
there would be nothing to prevent 
the Bani Hanzal (who, praise to 
Allah, are not slow in money matters) 
from accepting the money and voting 
for the Kaid notwithstanding. And 
this is what the Bani Hanzal thought, 
and what brought them to Umm 
Bateekh in their hundreds. 

“But the baboons Akil el Qom 
and Sitar Hadidy were not so stupid, 
for this is what they arranged. They 
first of all talked to every voter 
whom they could meet, and told 
each one that he should go to the 
poll and obtain his token, but that 
when he went into the polling-booth 
he should not drop the token into 
any of the three boxes, but should 
tarry in the booth for a few moments 
and secrete the token about his 
person. Then every man who 
brought a token to Akil el Qom 
or Sitar Hadidy, as the case might 
be, would receive five shillings. 

“The idea was, you observe, 
that throughout the day almost no 
tokens would be dropped into the 
iron boxes, but would come instead 
into the hands of Sitar Hadidy and 


his fellow camel-dropping Akil el 
Qom. As they themselves also are 
voters, they would then, towards 
five o’clock, go in to make their 
own votes. But in their robes 
would be a bag containing dozens, 
if not hundreds, of tokens, and 
these they would quickly cast each 
into his own iron box. 

“When I pondered upon this, it 
was obvious to me that there would 
be very few votes for the Kaid. 
But I was still puzzled, because, 
though both these monkeys could 
now be assured of defeating the 
Kaid, neither could be certain of 
defeating the other. In the course 
of the day, however, I heard rumours 
that Akil el Qom might pay six 
shillings instead of five. 

“Tt was not difficult to discover 
the places where Akil el Qom and 
Sitar Hadidy were collecting the 
tokens from the voters. But I did 
not interfere at once; after all, the 
Bani Hanzal were making good 
profit and this has been a harsh 
year for the young camels. Towards 
evening, however, I put a plain 
cloth over my uniform and made 
my way to the corner where Akil 
el Qom was buying tokens. He 
had a goodly pile before him, so 
I disclosed myself. He was very 
much afraid, and I told him that 
the Dawla had made a penalty of 
ten years in prison for this deceit. 

“He begged me for mercy. He 
even offered me a pound, which 
of course I refused. I told him 
I would have to seize the tokens 
as exhibits for his trial, and I swept 
them into a cloth bag. He nearly 
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wept, but he remembered to ask 
me who had given him away, so I 
told him that Sitar Hadidy had 
laid the information. 

“I then went to the seraglio of 
Syed Sitar Hadidy, where I found 
him busily buying tokens, though 
his pile was not quite so large as 
that of Akil el Qom. I told Sitar 
Hadidy that Akil el Qom had laid 
the information against him for this 
malpractice at the Dawla’s elections, 
and I put his tokens into my bag 
also. 

“TI then went to the polling- 
station to cast my own vote, and 
placed my token in the Kaid’s box; 
for he will always be my leader 
and the leader of all the Bani Hanzal, 
and at the same time I began to put 
all the other tokens into the Kaid’s 
box as well. 

“But this took some time, for 
the slit was narrow, and as I worked 
I thought of the Dawla’s desire that 
everything should be fairly and 
efficiently carried out. I thought 
of the two townsmen who had been 
sent all the way to Umm Bateekh 
to gain votes for their parties. I 
thought that there was a small 
number of people in Umm Bateekh 
(such as Syed Akil el Qom and 
Syed Sitar Hadidy and their families) 
who would not ever vote for the 
Kaid. So I put a few dozen tokens 
in each of the boxes that were not 
the Kaid’s. Moreover the Kaid’s 
box was full and no more tokens 
would pass the slit.” 

We bumped along in silence, side 
by side, for a space. Sergeant 
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Rukusa hummed a little love-tune, 
and then said : 

“Of course, we no longer have 
the exhibits for the trials of Akil el 
Qom and Sitar Hadidy, so I suppose 
we must let them go. But I shall 
not tell them so. Neither of these 
apes has the brain to understand 
that the evidence disappeared when 
it went into the Kaid’s box, and it 
will do them no harm to think for 
a while that they may be convicted 
on a ten-year charge.” 

I was inclined to agree with 
Sergeant Rukusa, but from habit I 
corrected him: “It would be only 
six months maximum, Sergeant.” 

But Rukusa seemed not to hear, 
and he dropped back to his formal 
place behind me. I turned and 
found him reflectively picking his 
teeth with the point of a double- 
edged Bani Hanzal dagger, a rare 
accomplishment on camel-back. 


Some days later the official mail 
overtook me. There was a telegram 
from the General Electoral Super- 
visory Board. It began by con- 
firming the election of the Kaid 
as Member for the Bani Hanzal 
constituency, and ended : 


*, . . convey to all concerned the Board’s 
appreciation of the manner in which 
their directives have been observed and 
instructions carried out especially in 
those distant constituencies where to 
the Board’s regret difficulties of com- 
munication precluded the supervision of 
polling by one of the Board’s expert 
organisers. Stop. The fair and efficient 
way in which the election was carried 
out is a tribute to the Administration 
and voters alike. Ends.’ 
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There was also a letter from 
Leroux, a somewhat stolid type 
in charge of a neighbouring and 
more sophisticated district : 


*... The election was an absolute 
shambles. I had to suspend old head- 
mistress Amna for teaching the girls 
scurrilous songs about all the candidates 
except Syed Ben Ouf who is her nephew. 
There was a rumour that some candi- 
dates were paying for votes, though how 
they could get any advantage that way 
with my cast-iron booth system with 
tokens, I don’t know. Anyway the 
attendance at the poll was about 100 per 
cent, including all the patients from the 
hospital. Old Doc MacKay was furious. 
He had ordered the ambulance plane all 
the way down here to remove two of 
his “‘ critical cases,” and when the plane 
arrived he couldn’t find them because 
they’d gone off to vote. So the plane 
went away empty. 

‘Then the police found two agents 
buying tokens and of course both of 
them are now up on a charge and they'll 
get 6 months apiece. But the tokens, 
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nearly a thousand of them, had to be 
impounded as evidence and now the 
G.E.S.B. are sending down what they 
call an expert committee of enquiry to 
go into the whole affair. They also want 
to know why I disregarded their instruc 
tions to keep well away during polling. 
I ask you, how could I, with all that 
knavery going on? 

‘They say there’s going to be a 
question in the House of Commons 
about my “interference with the fair 
conduct of democratic elections.”” There 
are times when I almost envy you your 
nomads and their smelly camels. I 
hear everything went off smoothly in 
Umm Bateekh and the Kaid got returned 
with an overwhelming majority. Can’t 
think how you ever persuaded the Bani 
Hanzal to come in and vote at all. 

* Incidentally we’ve just had an applica- 
tion from your Sergeant Rukusa for a 
sizable plot of land in our light industrial 
zone. Can’t think where these chaps get 
all their money from. {I suppose, being 
a Bani Hanzal himself, he owns oodles 
of camels and just works as a policeman 
to get away from a nagging wife or 


something. .. .’ 
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BY BARCLAY BARON 


ALL of us whose homes were 
visited by the blitz know how 
lacking in discrimination were both 
the hostile bomber and the friendly 
fire-brigade. We are reminded of 
it every time we miss a precious 
bit of paper and are confronted 
instead with some inconsequent sur- 
vivor. Just such a survivor greeted 
me, almost grinning, when I was 
tidying a neglected drawer last night. 

It is the menu-card of a vanished 
eating-place in Soho. Within a 
romantic-coloured border advertis- 
ing chartreuse, more than two dozen 
items of fare are set out, with fine 
French flourishes, in violet ink. 
For sevenpence (the top price for 
anything) you could have a choice 
of sauté de veau au spaghetti, faux 
filet roti, omelette aux champignons, 
poulet roti cresson or several other 
main dishes. There was a variety 
of hors-d’ceuvres, vegetables, cheese 
and fruit, all at twopence a time, 
and for extras there were twopenny 
cigars and cigarettes at two a penny. 
Better still, you could have a table 
@héte dinner, three courses and 
coffee, for a shilling. One other 
figure heads the menu—the date, 
20.10.1907. 

At that time I was an art student, 
as hard up as many. A tiny bed- 





sitter in Bloomsbury at twelve and 
six a week, bed and breakfast, and 
an outside limit for lunch of four- 
pence were cosy enough, but dinner, 
the main meal of the day, long 
presented a problem. I did not 
really solve it until the night when 
I pushed open the door of the 
Franco-Belge in Wardour Street and 
tried its shilling dinner. Just inside 
the door Madame (she was old and 
shapeless but she could both bark 
and bite) was enthroned against a 
background of bottles. The room 
was thick with small tables at which 
some customers, I found, sat night 
after night. Several tables were the 
jealous preserve of men and women 
whose dress set out to proclaim 
their profession. They wooed the 
arts—mostly, I guessed, without 
winning: painters who worked on 
second-hand canvas, pianists who 
had no engagements, actors who 
were perpetually ‘ resting.’ Between 
them they nursed obscure vendettas 
which now and again took a histrionic 
turn. The rest of us belonged mainly 
to the nondescript unsuccessful. 

I sat down at an empty table and 
gave my order to a_ flat-footed 
ancient wearing a dickey. He passed 
the order on to Madame who bellowed 
it through a square hole in the floor 
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beside her chair to the chef in an 
unimaginable basement. The por- 
tions were certainly modest, but the 
cooking was admirable, and I voted 
then and there to become a regular. 
I never repented the decision, though 
there turned out to be one flaw. 
The chef was paid his wages on the 
last Friday of the month and always 
got ingloriously drunk that night. 
The meal then was horrible, and 
was accompanied by an inexhaustible 
duet between him and Madame, 
shouted in gutter French through 
the hole in the floor. Restive diners 
and a dithered waiter completed 
‘the dismal situation waste and 
wild.’ 

As I sat, well content, over my 
solitary coffee that first night, a 
sudden squall blew up between the 
two gentlemen at the next table. 
Since they were barely three feet 
from me I could not but follow the 
absurd argument. ‘“‘ Now take that 
stunning Rubens of the ‘Fall of 
the Damned’ in the Louvre. . . .” 
“Paris! My dear boy, it’s in 
Munich — the Alte Pinacothek.” 
“Tcha! [ll lay you a tanner 
it's in Paris.” I had lately lived 
six months in Munich myself: 
** Munich,” I must have said aloud. 
In a moment of startled silence 
two pairs of eyes glared at me. 
Then there was a guffaw and a 
voice, “Bring your coffee over 
here, sir.” I moved my chair to 
the next table and met the pair 
who were to be my company almost 
every night for the next twelve 
months, 
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They presented an odd contrast. 
Ned Lang was a massive Chester- 
tonian figure, boisterous whether in 
joviality or indignation. His rosy face, 
fiercely moustached, was crowned 
with unkempt locks of dark hair: 
his brown eyes flashed behind black- 
beribboned pince-nez. He wore an 
untidy suit with frayed cuffs, covered, 
in the street, by an old-fashioned 
ulster of hairy tweed. His father, I 
very soon learnt, had been a German 
painter who came over to London 
in the mid-nineteenth century to 
take part in the redecoration of the 
Royal Exchange and had never 
gone back; Ned had followed in 
his profession. Constable, as every- 
one knows, painted in Hampstead, 
and now Ned lived there in some 
unspecified corner: perhaps that is 
why he sometimes struck an easy 
attitude to reiterate, “ They say I 
paint rather like Constable.” Actu- 
ally at the time we met I discovered 
that he was working in a different 
style. He was employed on patch- 
ing and repainting romantic scenery 
at the White City Exhibition. 

Mr White (we never addressed 
him without the ‘ Mister”) was cast 
in a different mould. His was a 
frail little figure, tightly encased in 
a buttoned black tail-coat, shiny 
with long wear and constant brush- 
ing. He always wore a bowler hat 
and sometimes a pair of cracked 
patent-leather boots; his umbrella 
rolled was the very insignia of 
gentility, open it proved to be 
every bit its age. His scanty hair 
was nearly white, his face off-white 





and as insubstantial as creased news- 
print, his tired eyes a chalky blue. 
His voice was thin, for his chest 
‘troubled ’ him, but rose to a sharp 
edge now and then in touches of 
sardonic humour. He contrived a 
fair show of easy airs and even of 
the grand manner, on how precarious 
a foundation we could only guess, 
but there were moments when a 
haunting anxiety broke through. 
You might have thought of him 
as the ruins of an old clubman and 
indeed, whatever the past which he 
kept hidden from us, the fringes of 
the West End world were still his 
concern. 

He was in fact a ‘ free-lance 
journalist ’"—and what a burden of 
frustration and obscure tragedy may 
lurk behind that title! We gathered 
that his most valued patron, good 
for a guinea or two any lucky week, 
was a popular weekly, long since 
defunct, which specialised in per- 
sonalities and social tittle-tattle. To 
this he contributed anonymous 
* society pars.’ of the sort that begin, 
“Last night when I was dancing 
with that charming poetess Carmen 
Sylva (she is, of course, Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania) I asked her 
if it is true that...’ So much 
could be gathered by standing for 
an hour in the rain, coat-collar up 
and leaking boots, outside the scene 
of the ball while the ducal, even 
the Royal, carriages clattered in 
and away, and then hobnobbing 
with a coachman or a doorkeeper. 
Next morning the copy could be 
written up, with ‘Who’s Who’ and 
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Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ at the 
elbow, in the comfortable warmth 
of a public library. Who could 
guess all the artifices that went to 
keep a ‘ penny-a-liner ’ alive ? 

Of an evening (he often came to 
dinner late or left early to suit his 
chosen ‘ assignments’) Mr White 
would regale us with the triumph 
or disappointment of the night 
before. “So I went down the 
area steps and had a word or two 
with the cook—a low-minded woman, 
mind you, but not a bad sort. One 
of the gals came down between the 
courses with a juicy bit of scandal 
she’d overheard—had to tone it 
down a shade in my copy of course. 
But while I was hangin’ about I 
nibbled lobster and they gave me 
a very fair glass of port. Pity you 
fellows weren’t there! Cost me a 
bob or two in tips but worth it.” 
So little Mr White flitted like a 
ghost through the crowds on all 
public occasions collecting scraps of 
gossip, and ‘ attended’ all the main 
dinner-parties of the Edwardian 
season. For so feeble, if game, an 
investigator it was hard work with 
many rebuffs, and on some evenings 
he tottered to our table almost 
disembodied but for his tiresome 
cough. It was the warm heart of 
rumbustious Ned that set him on 
his feet again. And I like to think 
that somehow my own youth helped 
them both. 

Ned, on the other hand, seldom 
shared the news of the day’s work 
with us—perhaps buckets of size 
and powder colour at Shepherd’s 
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Bush gave little scope—but was 
expansive about the past. In common 
with most of us he was able to 
rationalise his failures, well enough 
at any rate to convince himself. 
“If you want to go painting, me 
lad,” he said to me, “ watch out. 
The trade’s full of tricks. Now 
take me. I could get my stuff into 
the Salon any time—truth is they 
were only too glad to have it. And 
I was hung in the Royal Academy 
twice, the second time, mark you, 
‘on the line.” And then they 
decided to keep me out. You see, 
I could do sheep—if I'd wanted to 
—every bit as well as old Cooper 
and a damn-sight better birch-tree 
than Macwhirter, and they were 
jealous. There was only one who 
tried to stick up for me—Caton 
Woodville, a very decent chap and 
a painter worth a dozen of ’em. 
But it was no use; you can’t break 
the ring when their minds are made 
up. So I never bothered to send 
in again. Jealousy, sheer jealousy— 
that’s what rots art!” 

Our table-talk ranged over many 
things beyond work. The two old 
friends held different opinions on 
most subjects and loved to exasperate 
each other over questions of the 
day. In politics Mr White, who 
trafficked at a respectful distance 
with what is nowadays called ‘the 
Establishment,’ was true blue. Ned, 
on the other hand, posed as a 
republican. He might be goaded 
into the airiest revolution at the 
dinner-table but I could not fancy 
him actually courting death at the 


barricades. He had a _ genuine 
passion for pictures and seemed at 
some time or other to have walked 
a good few of the galleries in Europe, 
from Dresden to the Prado. You 
could touch off his memories of 
these at any time, and rouse his 
odd and vehement loves and pre- 
judices in paint. 

Mr White must have read deeply, 
if not widely; he knew his classics 
but drew the line firmly at moderns 
like George Moore, of whose face 
his own was almost a faded copy. 
He would snap the end of a political 
argument with, “Well, anyway, 
I’m with Sam Johnson when he 
said that ‘the first Whig was the 
Devil.’” Every now and then a 
tag would come out, almost an 
aside fetched, it seemed, from far 
away and long ago and only half 
meant to be overheard, “‘ Dulce est 
desipere in loco—and this is the locus 
for me.” 

“TI don’t know what you are 
talking about,” Ned would grumble. 
“Get on with your dinner—it’s 
damned good tonight.” 

“* Just what I was trying to say,” 
murmured the old man humbly. 

Art is a road proverbially long, 
outlasting the brief traveller. Some- 
times as I sat at ease with Ned and 
Mr White I wished their years 
away and tried to picture them as 
they had set out upon it, young 
students a lifetime ago. The leaves 
were off the trees for them both 
now, but surely then they had known 
the ardent pulse of spring. At all 
events they could not have foreseen 





this unmerciful end—an existence 
barely supported by prostituting a 
craftsman’s box of tricks for a few 
shillings. 

It was about this time that I met 
in a friend’s house a very rich man 
who was travelling the same road 
in vastly different conditions, literally 
in his carriage and pair with a foot- 
man on the box. He looked as 
much a poet, every inch, as Titian’s 
portrait of a man in the National 
Gallery. His sidelong glance was 
as proud, his silky beard as carefully 
kept, his linen as white. In place 
of the splendid plum-bloom sleeves 
in the picture he wore a black- 
velvet jacket with cut-steel buttons ; 
the gold ring on his finger was set 
with an immense amethyst. Thus 
accoutred and conveyed he traversed, 
day after day in summer weather, 
the legendary West Country, absorb- 
ing local colour for an Arthurian 
epic which was never published. 
I do not know whether he found 
time to notice fellow-artists on the 
road as he bowled along with a 
trail of dust. If he did he would 
scarcely have interrupted his muse 
for a commonplace sight—a pair of 
tramps, two old men _ shuffling 
through that dust on the last few 
miles of their course. But even 
such wayfarers have ‘ time to stand 
and stare,’ to pick the common 
flowers out of the hedge and wonder 
anew at their uncommon beauty, 
to hear the lark sing above the noise 
of carriage-wheels, to lie flat-long 
on the grass-verge and look into 
the sky. It is just that, I think, 
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which I was able to share on some 
nights at the Franco-Belge when 
Ned and Mr White were at their 
best. 

But nothing was suffered to over- 
ride the first business of every 
evening, the dinner itself. The 
bill of fare did not allow us to be 
gourmands but did at least give us 
room to be gourmets. We always 
studied it as carefully before giving 
our order as if we were about to 
spend pounds instead of a shilling 
plus a twopenny tip. For a fine 
dinner is worth trouble; it has to 
be a composition, a work of art in 
its own right. Each course as it 
came was scrutinised, and criticised 
as it was eaten. The soup— This 
reminds me of a little place I used 
to know on the Boule Miche,” says 
Ned. The fish looks good tonight. 
“I wonder if it’s up to Prunier’s,” 
from Mr White. Pigs’ trotters ? 
“Hm! nearly as good (bar truffles) 
as they do ’em at the Ecu de 
France at Gisors: they’ve served 
them there every day since the First 
Empire.” Every now and then 
Madame would spring a luxury 
dish on us. One night it was lobster, 
disguised in mayonnaise; I found 
myself disbelieving its sincerity after 
the first mouthful and left the rest. 
Several times she gave us quails— 
never mind if they came out of a 
dustbin at the Ritz, they were 
delicious. In a menu as rich in 
components as ours there is food 
for the mind and memory as well 
as for the stomach. 

We had at least one feast of our 
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own making too. Ned bustled in 
one night in his most expansive 
mood. “ Me daughter’s birthday ! ” 
(Until that moment we supposed 
him a childless widower.) “ We’re 
going to celebrate.” The dinner 
that night was a masterpiece—or 
was it our mood that made it so? 
Ned, for the first time in our ex- 
perience, called for the wine-list, 
a stained incunable in a venerable 
cover. 

“What's it to be, boys? I vote 
for a good St Emilion.” (I got a 
glimpse of the price—a shilling.) 
“They say it’s better than the St 
Estephe ” (eighteenpence), “ though 
it comes out of the same cask, like 
as not—ha, ha!” 

St Emilion it was, vin trés ordinaire 
raised to a pinnacle. We chose every 
course with deliberation, savoured 
every mouthful and left the plate 
as clean as if the cat had licked it. 
The meal was protracted ; for there 
was a reminiscence of better times 
to go with each dish, but at last 
we came to the coffee (“‘ reminds 
me of one evening in Vienna”). 
And then Ned, with the air of 
conjuring a dove, brought out of 
his pocket a slim paper bag. “A 
little surprise for you, mes vieux.” 
He handed each of us a cigar, and 
with a sweeping gesture lit his own. 
** Now, what d’you think of ’em ?” 
he asked. We puffed for a minute 
in silence; my own cigar was 
smouldering incorrigibly down one 
side, so I murmured my apprecia- 
tion but reserved my opinion. “ If 
you'll promise to Keep it to your- 


selves,” said Ned, lowering his jovial 
voice, “I'll tell you where they’re 
made.” Then, leaning forward 
and descending to a conspiratorial 
whisper, “In the Tottenham Court 
Road. Fourpence!” he added to 
round off a triumph. In a haze of 
rank smoke we sat on while the 
other tables emptied round us and 
the ancient waiter began to pile 
the chairs upon them and Madame 
to fidget impatiently. Even a 
phantom daughter and a shilling 
bottle have power to make glad 
the heart of man, and the stories 
from our many-coloured experience 
touched heroic heights that night. 
I have never enjoyed every minute 
of a party more. 

The time came when I was out 
of London for a week. On the 
night of my return I set out as 
usual from my lodging, well content 
to be heading westward against the 
driving rain and the drifting crowds 
in Oxford Street until I reached the 
Franco-Belge. I found a disconsolate 
Ned dining alone. “‘ Mr White’s 
late tonight,” I began. Ned looked 
up. “Oh, don’t you know? Of 
course not—you weren’t here on 
Thursday. Well, you’ve seen the 
old boy stowing away sugar? can’t 
afford to buy it, you know.” (Lump 
sugar was in a little bowl on each 
table and I had noticed how neatly 
Mr White dropped two lumps into 
his coffee and four into his pocket 
night after night.) “On Thursday 
Madame spotted him pinching it 
and there was a devil of a row, 
regular slanging match. The old 





man’s French is still pretty good, 
but Madame beat him at it. So 
he stumps out, shouting that he’ll 
never darken her door again.” 

*“ Can’t we get him back?” I 
said. “‘ Oughtn’t we to write him 
a note, or one of us go round and 
see him?” 

** No good,” said Ned. “ He would 
never give me his address—a bit 
ashamed of the place where he lives, 
I fancy.” 

So for several more evenings we 
dined ad deux, conscious of the 
shadow of a third in the empty 
chair opposite. Then one night 
the glass door was darkened for a 
moment by a_bowler-hatted sil- 
houette against the street-lamps, 
and Mr White walked in. He 
slipped past Madame without his 
usual little bow and sat down in 
his old place. We avoided any 
comment at all, but I think we 
were both shocked by the look of 
him—more of a wraith than ever, 
his papery cheeks almost trans- 
parent, his blue eyes haunted with 
pain; as he reached for the menu 
his hand trembled. We waited for 
him to speak first. “ Well, you 
chaps,” he said in his thinnest 
voice, “I’ve tried every dinner in 
Town” (we guessed he had gone 
without altogether), “‘ and there ain’t 
one worth eatin’ except this. So 
I’ve had to come back.” 

Next time he was not coming 
back. The breach with Madame 
was soon healed, for a regular 
customer is not treated lightly in 
Soho, but it was only a few weeks 
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before we missed him again. By 
one of these coincidences which 
keep fiction conveniently tidy but 
are rare enough in real life I resolved 
the mystery of his absence. On the 
way to Wardour Street one night I 
paused at the barber’s for a four- 
penny haircut, and while waiting 
for my turn routed in the untidy 
accumulation of magazines with 
which this trade, like dentistry, 
beguiles the impatient customer. 
Idly I fished out of the pile an 
evening newspaper and, finding it 
was a week old, was about to drop 
it back when a paragraph, a mere 
four-line ‘ filler’ at the bottom of a 
page, caught my eye. An elderly 
man, name thought to be White, 
address unknown, had been knocked 
down by a hansom in the Strand 
and was dead before they got him 
to Charing Cross Hospital. 

I tore off the corner of the paper 
and thrust it into my pocket before 
I settled into the barber’s chair. 
Thus a little delayed, I reached the 
Franco-Belge as Ned was finishing 
his soup. Without speaking I put 
the scrap into his hand. ‘“ God 
Almighty!” he exclaimed so vehe- 
mently that other diners looked up ; 
in a much lower voice he added 
slowly, a word at a time: “ The 
funny ... little... old... bastard! 
I'll miss him a lot.” Then, as he 
looked me in the face for the first 
time, a bright bead slipped out 
below the rim of his pince-nez, 
dissolved instantly into a shining 
streak and was lost in his bushy 
moustache. He mastered himself 
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quickly and put up as good a smile 
as he could manage. “Let’s try 
the casserole tonight—with haricots 
blancs to remember him by.” It 
was the cheapest little joke, but I 
treasured it afterwards because of 
the affection, deep down, which it 
was meant to cover. He often 
came back to our friend in the 
nights that followed. “In the 
Strand—it don’t bear thinking about ! 
I bet he was on his way to us, half- 
way between that darned paper office 
in Fleet Street and this pub in Soho. 
But there! it didn’t need a cab, you 
could have blown him over like a 
feather, any time, the rum old stick.” 

Twelve months had gone by, 
summer, autumn, winter, since our 
first meeting and now it was my 
turn, when London was at its 
loveliest in the fulfilment of spring, 
to leave it, not finally like Mr 
White but perhaps for a long time. 
I broke the news to Ned that I 
had been offered a job in Italy; 
it would be my first visit. We 
parted that night in the street, 
under a gas-lamp. He took my 
hand and held it (I realised then 
that we had never shaken hands 
before) in a lyrical farewell. “I'd 
give this hand to be coming with 
you—cut it off and I'd learn to 
paint with my left. When you get 
to Venice salute the Salute for me 
—it was the making of the best 
picture I ever did. And, when 
they’re not looking in the Uffizi, 
kiss the lovely feet of Venus rising 
from the sea—she may remember 
me doing the same. Watch the sun 
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go down from Fiesole and pretend 
I’m beside you on the terrace—l’ll 
never be there again in this mortal 
world. Bring me every scrap of 
news from Paradise, caro mio, when 
you come back.” 

Fifteen months later I came back. 
On my second evening in London 
I set out, with a quickening beat of 
the heart, for Wardour Street. As 
soon as I opened the door of the 
Franco-Belge Madame gave a little 
cry of welcome and leaned across 
her counter to shake my hand: I 
realised that she had never done 
that before. I looked round at 
once to our table. Three strangers, 
two bearded men and a young 
woman in a very bright hat, were 
sitting at it. Hearing the sounds 
of our meeting they had turned 
to stare at me as if this were an 
intrusion. 

** Monsieur Ned . . .” I began. 

Madame lowered her eyes to the 
counter, where her wizened fingers 
were rolling a pencil gently back- 
wards and forwards. Her voice was 
almost a whisper : 

** Monsieur Ned est mort—depuis 
deux semaines.” 

I touched her hand for the second 
time, put on my hat and walked out. 
This time I never went back. 


I never went back until this 
afternoon. The menu-card of the 
Franco-Belge, now upon my mantel- 
piece, with the date at the top 
grinning at me in faded violet ink, 
challenged me to a_ sentimental 


journey. It is more than fifty years 
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since I have had any occasion to 
walk the length of Wardour Street. 
This time I started northward from 
Shaftesbury Avenue and found the 
scene much changed in detail. Motor- 
cars and films, two industries in their 
teething stage half a century ago, 
have captured the street since then. 
The winter afternoon was closing 
in. A thin fog, drifting up the 
many little cross-streets of Soho, 
blurred the outlines ahead, cleared 
and crept in again ; a chilling finger 
of damp, not quite a drizzle, laid a 
film on my face and clothes. As I 
approached the Oxford Street end 
the street lamps came on and the 
night was really down. 

I halted on the pavement opposite 
the Franco-Belge. The place was 
gone, not a vestige of the old name 
or of the curtained glass door 
remained. Its narrow front had 
been amalgamated with those on 
either side of it and a lengthwise 
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plate-glass window in its place dis- 
played ‘ still’ shots, in garish colour 
photography, of a new Western film. 

As I lingered, only half persuaded, 
the door in the modern front across 
the way opened to let out two men. 
Against the brilliant rectangle of 
light, a sudden breach in the gloom, 
their black silhouettes stood out for 
a few seconds before the door closed 
behind them. I had barely time 
to see that one was a massive figure 
in a big overcoat and a wide-brimmed 
hat; the other, a very little man 
wearing a bowler. They might have 
been, as well as anything else, a 
scene-painter and a script-writer— 
who could tell and why should 
anyone care? I could not see their 
faces as they retreated together into 
the fog down the street. Before the 
sound of their footsteps died away 
I choked an impulse to call them 
back—by name. Fifty years ago I 
think they would have answered. 




















THE Geneva meetings have been 
running true to expectations. The 
West began by producing a set of 
proposals which contained a few minor 
concessions to the Soviet view. Mr 
Gromyko, having condemned the 
proposals, delivered his counter- 
blast, which was no more than the 
old Russian formula of roth January 
unchanged. Deadlock followed, but 
was broken by private conversations 
and by the journey of the four 
Ministers to Washington for the 
funeral of Mr Dulles. Further 
deadlock brought a useful, if not 
encouraging, respite, and the second 
series of private talks produced no 
more than the customary unaccept- 
able conditions from Mr Gromyko. 

It has been observed, however, 
that Mr Gromyko, while refusing so 
far to yield an inch, has been relatively 
polite—relatively, that is, to the 
manners the Russian representatives 
have been accustomed to assume 
at international gatherings. The 
crucial date, 27th May, when the 
Russians declared that Berlin must 
be evacuated by allied troops, 
passed by without trouble of any 
kind; and it looks as though the 
Russians might be ready to go 
some way towards meeting the 
Western view about Berlin, if the 
West will go some way towards 
meeting the Russian view about 
East Germany. 
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The indications are that the 
negotiations will be long drawn out. 
Mr Khrushchev has never concealed 
his scepticism about any results being 
obtained from a conference of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Russian policy 
seems therefore to be to keep the 
discussions cordial enough to warrant 
a meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ment. What are Foreign Ministers, 
anyway? From the point of view 
of the Kremlin they are the merest 
underlings, unable to take the 
simplest decisions without referring 
them to headquarters. The Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, without 
hoping for much from any meeting 
with the Russians, prefer the Foreign 
Ministers to the Heads of Govern- 
ment. They would not perhaps 
be heartbroken if Mr Gromyko 
were to display a rudeness and 
a recalcitrance that ruled out the 
projected Summit Talks later in 
the year. That is not the point 
of view of Britain or of Britain’s 
Prime Minister, who from the 
outset has seen the negotiations as 
a long, continuing business. We 
are certainly not going to allow Mr 
Gromyko to divide us from our chief 
ally ; but we are prepared to practise 
patience and to preach it to the 
Americans. To that extent, and no 
further than that, we are not averse 
from playing Mr Gromyko’s game 
of keeping the meeting of Foreign 








Ministers alive until the Summit 
Talks are assured. 


If the doldrums are correctly 
described as ‘those parts of the 
ocean about the equator where calms 
and baffling winds prevail,’ this 
Parliament may truly be said to be 
in them. Somewhere, far away 
behind, were storms; and some- 
where, far or not so very far in 
front, is a fresh storm. No one is 
particularly anxious to reach it; 
but everyone knows that one day 
he must. This storm below the 
horizon is, of course, the General 
Election. So far as the ‘ calms and 
baffling winds’ allow, the Govern- 
ment is pushing in a leisurely way 
towards it, quietly disposing of its 
various legislative commitments. As 
for the Opposition, it seems content 
at the moment to drift. In any 
ordinary Parliament this would be 
the time when excited demands for 
a dissolution would be heard; but 
except for occasional querulous or 
half-serious requests for a date, 
there is no insistence that this 
Parliament has run its course. After 
all, the Rent Act has lost its sting, 
the figures of unemployment con- 
tinue to drop, and the Foreign 
Ministers are meeting in Geneva. 
There is not very much the Govern- 
ment can be asked to do or that 
the Opposition, if it became the 
Government, would itself do. There 
is of course Nationalisation, which 
by now is very nearly a nasty word, 
and certainly not one to supply 
a new dynamic to the Socialist 
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Party. Yet a new dynamic is what 
the Socialist Party needs, if it is 
to reawaken the enthusiasm of 1945. 
The Socialists are uneasily coming 
round to the conclusion that Mr 
Gaitskell, with many undoubted 
gifts, is not the man to supply it. 
Mr Bevan conceivably might be, 
but in spite of a recent, perhaps 
deliberate, quiescence, he is still 
feared and, in some quarters, dis- 
liked. He has too much to live 
down. Was it not he who once 
alienated thousands of hesitating 
voters by describing his opponents 
as ‘vermin’? And might he not 
again in an unguarded moment, 
and with a rash word, scare the 
waverers into the enemy’s camp? 
In fact, Mr Gaitskell’s present con- 
cern is not to find a new line of 
attack, but to repress the offensive 
activities of his own men. He knows 
very well that while Labour can 
count on solid working-class backing, 
to win a majority it must nibble away 
a portion of the middle-class vote 
that would normally go to the 
Conservatives. If the next Election 
is to be as close a race as people 
expect it to be, with a majority 
either way depending on about fifty 
marginal seats, every effort must 
be made not to estrange middle- 
class opinion in them, and a new 
constructive Socialist policy might 
do just that. The truth is that 
hardly anyone wants more National- 
isation or a return to controls, and 
with these two policies ruled out, and 
wild-cat proposals from the extreme 
Left excluded, what can Labour 
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offer which the Conservatives cannot 
offer too ? 


Dr Verwoerd’s Bantu Act is an 
attempt to lay down the logical 
outcome of apartheid. If white and 
black are to be strictly kept apart 
in the Union, each must have his 
own territory, stick to it, and govern 
it. On the face of it, and granting 
the Nationalist premise, a Federation 
on these lines would be defensible ; 
but the Bantu Act does not establish 
a Federation. It leaves out the most 
important feature of any Federation 
—a Central Assembly in which all 
the component States, white or black, 
would be represented. Under the 
Bantu Act there would be no Central 
Assembly, and African representation 
in the Cape Parliament is to be 
abolished. Mrs Ballinger, therefore, 
and all that she has defended for 
so many years must go. The African 
States will be allowed within limits 
to manage their own local affairs, but 
will have no say on any wider issues, 
which will be dealt with by the 
Parliament at Cape Town. How 
precarious the liberty left to the 
African is likely to be was demon- 
strated at the end of May by the 
banishment to his home in Zululand 
of Chief Albert Luthuli, President 
of the African National Congress 
and one of the more moderate 
leaders of his people. 

The Act has other vulnerable 
points. The amount of land set 
aside for the African territories is 
absurdly small, compared with what 
will be reserved for the Afrikaners ; 
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for only about 13 per cent of the 
land is to be allocated to 80 per 
cent of the people. Even more 
serious will be the plight of the 
large African population, running 
into millions, which will continue 
to work on the mines and land and 
in the houses of the whites. Although 
greatly outnumbering them, the 
Africans will have no representation 
of any sort—none in any African 
territory from which they may have 
come, and none in the Union Parlia- 
ment. No doubt Dr Verwoerd 
would like to banish them altogether 
from his white territories, but he 
knows only too well that without 
black labour the economy of the 
country would collapse. 

The scheme is so patently unjust 
that, while it has been rejected by 
the Africans and by the United 
Party, one Nationalist member, Mr 
Basson, had the courage to stand 
up in the debate on the second 
reading and speak against it, though 
later he relented and voted for it. 
So rigorous is the discipline in the 
Nationalist Party that even a mild 
rebellion on one of the Govern- 
ment’s major measures is almost 
unheard of. That Mr Basson was 
speaking for others besides himself 
is certain. His voice will be ignored ; 
he will probably be drummed out 
of his Party and out of Parliament ; 
but the mere fact of his opposition 
indicates a breach in the solid front 
of the Nationalists. Probably many 
others, lacking Mr Basson’s courage, 
share his sympathies; and their 
feelings cannot be altogether ignored 
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by the Government. The Bill will 
undoubtedly become law. The bogus 
Federation will be set up. But 
against it will be 90 per cent of 
the educated opinion of South 
Africa and a small percentage of 
the half-educated majority which 
at present rules the Union. The 
world is witnessing the end, not 
only of the South Africa of Botha 
and Smuts, but of the South Africa 
of Merriman, Sauer, the older 
Hofmeyr, and the Cape Dutch of 
the past. In this new South Africa, 
Krugerism, with all its faults and 
follies, reigns triumphant. 


Whatever may be the right remedy 
for racial disorders such as occurred 
in Notting Hill and other places, it 
will not be found in the formation 
of private armies, whether these call 
themselves Vigilantes, or Anti- 
Fascists. Experience in the East 
End of London before the war, 
as well as in countries like Germany, 
shows us that private armies are 
much more likely to make trouble 
than to quell it. No doubt Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s Neo-Fascists would 
be delighted to find such an excuse 
for a rough-house as would be 
presented by the spectacle of their 
opponents marching provocatively 
through the streets; and if Sir 
Oswald himself persists in his 
deplorable intention of standing 
as a candidate in the General 
Election, the stage in North Ken- 
sington will be set for rioting on a 
large scale. In fact, so far as the 


racial tension is genuine—and few 
can doubt its existence—it will not 
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be eased by the possibility of a 
pitched battle between partisans. 
These matters are better left to 
the police, whose business it is to 
deal with them. Those who re- 
member the General Strike of 1926 
will recall that the police were 
given a friendly reception almost 
everywhere; the men who were 
not were the special constables. 
Their help was necessary then; it 
can hardly be said to be necessary 
now. 

The movement to organise a 
private army received a fresh impetus 
in May, when a West Indian was 
set upon in the streets of North 
Kensington by a gang of white 
youths and was brutally murdered. 
Although the police think that the 
motive was robbery and not racial 
hatred, few of the large coloured 
population of the district accept 
this explanation. 

The less spectacular remedy for 
racial disorders is to try to lessen 
their likelihood by improving hous- 
ing conditions and social services 
in the districts affected. If youthful 
exuberance and even the thuggery 
of a certain sort of teenager can be 
turned into less harmful channels, 
the disorders may be checked. A 
lot of the trouble is caused by 
youths who are not so much vicious 
as bored. If they could be given 
an interest, preferably of a construc- 
tive kind, most of them would not 
be nearly so prone to go out in 
the streets and attack coloured people. 
To deal with the intractable residue, 
the police, not private citizens, and 
least of all private citizens with 
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strong political affiliations, are the 
right people. 


The world listens respectfully when 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland makes a pronouncement 
of a theological character or discusses, 
say, the relative merits of Bishops 
and Presbyters. Its intervention in 
the political and racial problems of 
Central Africa exposed it to the 
charge of talking on a subject about 
which it was insufficiently informed. 
That the Church has a right to 
operate in the Debatable Land 
between the religious and the secular 
and to pass moral judgments on 
political acts, no Christian may 
dispute. But there is one condition 
attached—that the Church should 
know what it is talking about; and 
outside the Assembly there is a 
strong and general opinion that in 
demanding ‘a daring and creative 
transfer of power’ to the Africans 
in Nyasaland, all the eloquence of 
Dr MacLeod did not dispel a belief 
that the Assembly’s information was 
one-sided and incomplete. The 
Church of Scotland’s association 
with Central Africa goes back to 
Livingstone and the days when the 
missions in Nyasaland were the 
redoubtable opponents of the Arab 
slave raiders. But clerics, however 
devoted their service, have not 
always been the most reliable of 
witnesses; and if the missionaries 
have told the Kirk that the Africans 
of Nyasaland are fit to take over 
the government of the country, 
they are running counter to the 
opinion of almost every district 








officer in the territory. Nyasaland 
is not Ghana. It is a backward 
country, with a very small per- 
centage of educated Africans in 
its population. By ignoring this 
backwardness, even if it is mainly 
our fault, we are not going to 
make people fitter to govern them- 
selves. 

The Assembly’s resolution is un- 
likely to have any serious results, 
but it has given a distinct fillip to 
those who doubt or decry the policy 
of partnership to which the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is 
pledged. It is not partnership, but 
the antithesis, suddenly to transfer 
power to one section of the com- 
munity, however large; and such a 
transfer is what the Assembly’s 
resolution demands, if it has mean- 
ing at all. The trouble is that, 
although the missionaries themselves 
may be well informed about Nyasa- 
land, the bulk of those attending 
the General Assembly were not. 
Even if they can open a map of 
Africa and put their fingers un- 
erringly on the right territory, they 
know little of its economic position 
or of the social and educational 
standards its people have reached. 
They have little idea where their 
enthusiasm may lead them. Do 
they want to take Nyasaland out of 
Federation, and if they do, have they 
considered the consequences? And 
if they want a transfer of power in 
Nyasaland because the great majority 
of its people are African, what is 
their policy for Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, which also have 
African majorities, or for that matter 





for the Union of South Africa? 
Most people in Britain intensely 
dislike apartheid, but surely no one 
regards as either practicable or 
desirable ‘a daring and creative 
transfer of power,’ which presumably 
means handing over the government 
of the country to an elected African 
majority. We all know what a bull 
can do in a china shop, but an 
equivalent havoc can easily be 
wrought by a well-meaning General 
Assembly in the complexities of 
South and Central Africa. 


The Cabinet crisis in Ceylon that 
broke out in the middle of May, 
and incidentally disrupted the parlia- 
mentary delegation which was visit- 
ing this country, was the latest and 
‘worst of its kind. Ever since the 
General Election three years ago, 
Mr Bandaranaike (like Brigadier 
Kassem in Iraq) has been engaged 
in balancing opposed Parties. To 
his left were the Trotskyites and to 
his right were a number of members 
of a comparatively Conservative 
frame of mind. In the middle 
were Mr Bandaranaike’s own follow- 
ing, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
which might be described as Left- 
wing with rightist elements. The 
team was obviously a difficult one 
to drive, but Mr Bandaranaike, who 
is an extremely adroit politician, 
survived crisis after crisis and may 
have survived the latest, though at 
the cost of losing two Ministers 
(one of them that stormy character, 
Mr Philip Gunawardena), a parlia- 
mentary secretary and six members 
of his own Party, who have declared 
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their intention of forming an inde- 
pendent group in Opposition. 

All this sounds pretty serious and, 
if the rebels really mean to rebel, 
puts the Government in a minority. 
In almost every other country these 
developments would mean a General 
Election, but for various reasons no 
one in Ceylon seems anxious for 
this. The Government knows that 
it will lose a number of the seats it 
won in the land-slide three years 
ago, and the Opposition, under Mr 
Dudley Senanayake, is unsure of 
its capacity as yet to win a working 
majority. Two years from now, 
when the present Parliament’s term 
expires, the prospect may be brighter. 

Meanwhile the expectation is that 
Mr Bandaranaike, having prorogued 
Parliament, will push on with his 
preparations for a Socialist policy, 
which will bring the six rebels of 
his own Party back into the fold 
and reduce the Trotskyites to silence. 
Whether Ceylon’s credit will be 
strengthened by the nationalisation 
of foreign investments is another 
matter. Mr Bandaranaike will prob- 
ably begin with insurance companies 
and banks, before going on to seize 
the foreign-owned tea and rubber 
estates. His personal danger is that 
in moving so fast and far to the 
Left he will alienate the rightist 
wing of his own Party. In fact, 
his balancing feat will become more 
arduous than ever. The situation 
would indeed be paradoxical if the 
Government, having purged itself of 
its extremists on the Left, were to 
find itself following a Socialist policy. 
Even Mr Bandaranaike might then 
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be unable to cope with such a state 
of affairs and, whether he liked the 
idea or not, be forced to ask for a 
dissolution. 


That indefatigable wayfarer, Mr 
Eugene Black, President of the World 
Bank, has been busy at New Delhi 
endeavouring to find a solution to 
the vexed problem of the waters of 
the Indus, which, even more than 
Kashmir has done, have poisoned 
relations between India and Pakistan. 
The controversial rivers have their 
sources in Indian territory, but 
large tracts of Western Pakistan are 
dependent on their waters. If these 
are cut off or diverted, thousands of 
Pakistani peasants will be brought 
to the verge of starvation. Un- 
fortunately India covets the water 
and in three years’ time will have 
completed a canal system which, it 
is alleged, will leave the canals of 
Pakistan dry and useless. Rather 
than that this should happen, the 
Pakistanis have openly said that 
they will go to war; and Mr Black 
has made his journey in the hope 
that this result can be averted. In 
his view it can be averted if the 
necessary money can be found. 
Other water can be made available 
to replace what the Indians are 
taking; but India and Pakistan 
between them cannot find the capital 
required for such a scheme. The 
World Bank can do something, but 
large foreign loans will also be 
required, and it is understood that 
Britain will be asked for a contribu- 
tion of no less than £35,000,000. 
While the amount is daunting, the 


prospect of a war between two 
countries of the Commonwealth is 
even more shocking. The whole 
incident is one more example of 
the tragedy of the partitioning of the 
old Indian Empire. 


A hundred years is a long time 
in the life of a clock, and it is a 
safe presumption that no other 
clock has celebrated its centenary 
with so much ceremony as was 
accorded to Big Ben on 31st May. 

People may argue whether it 
derived its name from Sir Benjamin 
Hall, the First Commissioner of 
Works from 1855 to 1858, or from 
Ben Caunt, a famous and massive 
prize-fighter of the time who scaled 
seventeen stone, or from a happy 
combination of both men. The 
fact remains that from the moment 
a back-bencher shouted, “ Let’s call 
it Big Ben,” no other name for the 
new clock could be considered, and 
as Big Ben it entered into history 
and captured the hearts of the 
British people. 

Its genesis, however, was not 
without misadventures. So far as 
one man may be deemed its maker, 
this was E. J. Dent, who did not 
live to see it installed; but its chief 
begetter was probably Denison, later 
Baron Grimthorpe, who was an 
authority on clocks and bells. Big 
Ben was originally cast at Stockton- 
on-Tees, but as soon as it reached 
New Palace Yard, a four-foot crack 
was discovered in the bell. Then 
the hammer was found to be too 
heavy and the bell too thick, and 
when these faults had been rectified, 








the hands were too unwieldy to 
move and a fresh crack was found. 

At last, however, all difficulties 
having been overcome and con- 
troversies quelled, by a notable feat 
of engineering for those days, Big 
Ben was installed, and became the 
time-keeper for London and, with 
the coming of wireless, for the 
country and the world. 

During the Second World War, 
for reasons of security its voice 
was temporarily stilled and its face 
was no longer lit up. The. late 
Speaker, Colonel Clifton Brown, 
used to say that one of the happiest 
moments in his life was when, on 
30th April 1945, he pressed a 
switch and the lights came on again. 

So in the course of a century 
Big Ben became an institution, a 
symbol or a friend. None should 
presume to question its time-keeping, 
though there was a Member of 
Parliament who, crossing New Palace 
Yard, after looking at his watch 
and then at Big Ben, was heard to 
murmur, “‘ That darned clock’s slow 
again |” 


At the end of the First World 
War, when people were already 
getting tired of books about it, a 
young Frenchman scored a spec- 
tacular success with one Colonel 
Bramble, whose dominating trait 
was a capacity for pregnant silences. 
Since presenting Colonel Bramble 
to an appreciative public Monsieur 
André Maurois has written several 
biographies on subjects as different 
as Disraeli and Shelley. His latest 


1 ‘The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming.’ By André Maurois. (Cape.) 
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book! is a return to an earlier 
vein, for he might have called it 
‘The Silences of Sir Alexander 
Fleming.’ Fleming’s friend Freeman 
once said of him that ‘ He could be 
more eloquently silent than any man 
I know.’ Silent Fleming undoubtedly 
was. Dour, cold and even forbidding 
he seemed to be to someone who did 
not know him; but to his friends, 
of whom he had many, he was a 
lovable kindly Scot from Ayrshire, 
with a dry pawky humour which 
was to delight many an audience in 
the days of his fame. 

Fleming was also a very great 
bacteriologist, although he often 
liked to insist that his life had been 
a chapter of accidents. He went to 
London at the age of thirteen and a 
half because an aunt happened to die 
and leave him a legacy. He decided 
to follow medicine because his 
brother happened to be a doctor. 
He chose St Mary’s Hospital because 
he had once played against it at 
water-polo. He became a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in order (like a true Scot) to justify 
a registration fee of five guineas. He 
chose bacteriology as his subject 
because he was a good rifle-shot and 
St Mary’s laboratory wanted one. 
He even made his most famous 
discovery because one day ‘a mould 
of penicillin drifted in through the 
window.’ 

These were accidents, but the 
root of the matter was in Fleming 
himself. He had a brilliant brain 
and in any circumstances would 
have made his mark. As a young 
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man he won every prize he contested 
and was top in every examination 
for which he sat. He had the 
interested, questing, patient mind 
of the true research man. Very 
quickly he attracted the attention 
of Almroth Wright, himself a genius, 
erratic, dictatorial, impish, para- 
doxical, immortalised by Shaw in 
‘The Doctor’s Dilemma.’ Fleming 
was an apt and loyal pupil. During 
the First World War he served under 
Wright in France, following his 
famous theory, which shocked so 
many doctors, that the right way to 
protect a wounded man was not to 
pump antiseptics into him and 
destroy the phagocytes as well as 
the microbes, but to reinforce the 
phagocytes in their war against the 
enemy. 

Later the pupil went further than 
the master. After the war Fleming 
worked indefatigably in St Mary’s 
laboratory. He was interested in 
everything and threw nothing away. 
In 1922 he discovered in lyzozyme 
one of the body’s natural defences 
against microbes, but his exposition 
of it received the chilliest of recep- 
tions from the medical fraternity. 
He continued his attempts to dis- 
cover an antiseptic which would 
conquer infection, and a day came 
when, by accident, he found the 
mould he wanted. “ Take a look 
at that,” he told a colleague, “ it’s 
interesting.” This must be one 
of the famous understatements of 
history, for ‘ that’ was the beginning 
of penicillin. Once again the doctors 
jeered, and even Almroth Wright 
was uninterested, for in his view 
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the real problem was not how to 
heal, but how to immunise. 

Penicillin was born, but almost 
still-born ; and presently the Pasteur 
Institute produced sulphonamides, 
which quickly absorbed the atten- 
tion of the bacteriologists. Fleming 
was an advocate of the new drug, 
but believed that in penicillin, if 
only he could get the chemists to 
extract it for him, he had something 
much better. The chemists at last 
appeared in the shape of the ‘ Ox- 
ford team,’ financed at first by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. By arduous 
research and experiment they at 
last found a way of purifying and 
stabilising penicillin. Although many 
difficulties remained to be overcome 
the back of the problem was broken. 
The year was 1940 and the miraculous 
healing power of penicillin became 
swiftly known. Then the secret was 
given to the Americans, who, with 
their immense resources, were able 
to produce the necessary output of 
a drug which saved tens of thousands 
of young lives in North Africa and 
France. 

Curiously, but appropriately, it 
was no other than Almroth Wright, 
that redoubtable opponent of chemo- 
therapy, who insisted that the glory 
of the discovery was Fleming’s. 
The glory indeed came, during the 
war and afterwards. A shower of 
medals, decorations and degrees 
descended upon a modest Scots 
doctor. He was knighted and 
awarded the Nobel Prize. He was 
offered, and he refused, huge monetary 
awards. His journeys to the Con- 
tinent and the United States were 
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turned into triumphs. But he was 
no more spoilt by success than he 
had been embittered by those earlier 
rebuffs of the medical world. He 
continued to be a simple, modest 
Scot, without a trace of pomposity, 
loving his garden and amusements 
of every sort, his glass of beer and 
his game of snooker at the Chelsea 
Arts Club. 

In 1915 he had married an Irish 
girl and in 1949, after a life together 
of supreme happiness, she died. 
After her death Fleming was des- 
perately lonely and unhappy, finding 
his only consolation in his work. 
But in 1953 he married again, re- 
discovering a happiness which lasted 
till his own death two years later. 


No one may question Fleming’s 
greatness. With Pasteur and Lister 
he is in the select band of those 
who have done more for the allevia- 
tion of human suffering than any 
statesman can claim to have accom- 
plished. Monsieur Maurois success- 
fully shows both the genius of the 
man and his charm. Biographies of 
men of science are never easy to 
write, nor always easy to read; but 
if sometimes the layman becomes 
mired in polysyllabic medical terms, 
he will keep enough of a foothold 
to see the general direction in which 
he is being taken. And in this 
Life of Fleming the layman is 
given something more than a glimpse 
of the mysteries. 
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